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ey, 


op e Py id o. 
| just walked thru Gateways 
New Chicago Terminal” 


Ba ... 110 truck dock, 1,023 
freight merry-go-round, 13 acres 
of freight moving efficiency. 


KAoderu- .. from teletype to 2 way 


radios, from front office 
te dock .. 2%. for the fastest, 
safest flow of freight you've 
ever seen! 3,000 Ibs. per minute, 
24 hours a day, move through 
Chicago’s biggest motor freight 
terminal in record time. 
Ship Gateway and be sure 
... of hours earlier delivery, 
of dependable in and out 
freight movement. 


FOR A LONG JUMP 


OR A SHORT HOP 
GATEWAY TRANSPORTATION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE + LACROSSE, Wis. 
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over 50,000 electrical products in stock at all times 
quick and courteous service 
22 trunk lines 
free parking 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical 


965 West Chicago Avenue Chicago 22, Illinois SEeley 8-3500 


Waukegan branch 


INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


1020 Greenwood Avenue e Waukegan, Illinois e ONtario 2-1194 


Only on 
United 


can you fly 


OVER 
aS 


ND BACK 


i 


SAME DA 


to 
PITTSBURGH 


OMAHA 
CLEVELAND 
DES MOINES 
AKRON 
DETROIT 
NEWARK 

NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Next trip... call United. 


Call Financial 6-5700 or 
call an authorized travel agent. 
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Chicago Business ~ 


June, 1956 


dire Permits: Chicaccest eee 2,931 
ae mae ~$ 27,094,160 


Contracts awarded on building projects, 


1eok C 2,057 
{ook Cnet) ae SS ees ost 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) Hoe 
estate transfers, Cook Co. —--—--—--. 30 
a eaicieGon al ee $ 9,305,692 
Bank clearings, Chicago... $ 4,853,315,531 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District —.------ ---- $27,648,000,000 


Chicago only == === men esse | eee $14,120,293,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 


Bank loans (outstanding) Chicago 
weekly reporting banks -.______ 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


__.$ 3,908,000,009 


Number of shares traded. 1,748,000 
Market value of shares traded ________— $ 68,841,569 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area _ 829,653 
Air express shipments, Chicago area ______ 71,568 
L.C.L. merchandise cars, Chicago area —_. 17,165 


Electric power production, kwh, Comm. 
Kd-\ Gov 2 3 eer $ 1,609,525,000 
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May, 1956 June, site 


3,252 1,117] 
$ 28,684,742 $ 19,912,600! 
3,671 5,170) 
$ 105,175,000 $ 157,262,000) 
9,903 10,089 


$ 8,995,855 $ 7,527,881 
$ 4,867,552,069 $ 4,431,546,650 


$27,139,000,000 $26,736,900,000 
$13,310,306,000 $13,113,135,000 


$ 3,713,000,000 $ 3,033,000,000 


2,645,000 2,412,000) 

$ 89,806,811 $ 83,696,323 
881,396 835,475 

70,599 67,716 

18,293 18,539 


$ 1,568,784,000 $ 1,416,398,000 


Industrial gas sales, therms, Chicago 14,697,365 16,426,355 13,928,940 
Steel production (net tons), 
metropolitan area __ a on ere es 1,854,600 1,949,300 1,784,300 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago $ 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface division Bla Kis) poe 42,518,689 43,973,141 43,355,365 
Rapid transit division ————_-_____-- 9,489,235 9,762,744 9,431,790 
Postal receipts, Chicago. —_______ $ 11,851,710 $ 13,067,154 $ 12,566,419 
Air passengers, Chicago airports: ei | 
AGeiCalg ies Ube eR REY SSE 420,254 365,582 404,864 
Departures: §.(. Se re eae 449,687 385,500 427,456 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49 — 100), ‘er 
Chicago jo 2e Bees eee es meee 119.5 118.6 117.4 
Receipts of salable livestock, Chicago. 373,239 287,303 404,046 
Unemployment compensation claimants, a 
Cook and DuPage counties 34,304 32,585 52,786 
Families on relief rolls: ; : 
Cook ‘County 232 ee 20,974 22,775 27,853 
Other Illinois counties 12,331 13,151 14,343 
5 
September, 1956, Tax Calendar s 
Date Due Tax Returnable to. 
1 Second installment of 1955 Real Estate Taxes becomes : 


delinquent on this date and subject to penalty of 1% 


per month thereafter 


at 
County Collector g 


15 _— Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax, MROT and Use ze 


15 


15 


15 


Tax return and payment for month of August 


If total income and social security taxes (O.A.B.) 
withheld from employee plus employer’s contribution 
withheld in August exceed $100, page amount to 


Corporations file “Declaration of Estimated Tax” for 


1956 on Form 1120-ES if estimated income tax in year 


is expected to exceed $100,000 and pay 10% of such 
estimated tax in excess of $100,000 where filing re- 
quirements are met before September 1, 1956 

Third installment date for individual’s declaration of 
estimated tax for 1956 (also date for revision of 
original estimates and date of original filing for those 


persons who did not have to file as of April 15 
June 15) aes 2 zs 


Dept. of Revenue au 


= 


Authorized Depositary r 
ss 


District Director of 
Internal Revenue 


‘Alan Sturdy, Editor 
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Construction work is 
moving along rapidly 
on the Port of Chicago, 
Lake Calumet Harbor 
development. When completed it 
will make Chicago the largest inland 
seaport in the world. St. Lawrence 
seaway and the Calumet-Sag widen- 
ing and deepening projects, expect- 
ed to be completed in 1959, will 
make the Chicago facilities accessi- 
ble to most ocean-going vessels. Com- 
bined, the developments are expect- 
ed to give Chicago business the big- 
gest boost in its history. 

The first phase of the Lake Calu- 
met project, a portion of which is 
shown on our cover, encompasses 
approximately 6,000 feet of wharf- 
age and two 6.5 million bushel ele- 
vators under construction in a sep- 
arate slip that is 1,000 by 475 feet; 
300,000 square feet of fireproof, 
single story transit sheds are also 
being built behind 3,500 feet of 
wharfage. A single story, 200,000 
square foot, back-up warehouse has 
been completed and is ready for use. 
Paved trucking concourses, 14 miles 
of railroad track and all the other 
facilities necessary for an integrated 
harbor are being constructed. This 
portion is being done at a cost of 
$24 million and is being paid for by 
the Chicago Port District’s issue of 
revenue bonds. 


A second phase of the harbor .de- 
velopment is also underway. It is on 
the southeast corner of Lake Calu- 
met where 100 acres of land are be- 
ing made from dredging spoils. A 
$5 million tank farm to handle bulk 
liquids on and off ships, barges, 
trucks and cars will be constructed 
on this land. Other phases of the 
second step envision a new slip 3,- 
000 by 4,000 feet with transit sheds 
on one side and also a huge univer- 
sal trucking terminal to handle the 
interchange of truck cargo to and 
from ships, barges, and warehouses. 
The overall plans of the harbor 
contemplate the construction of 
9,250 acres of land and water with 
approximately 14 miles of wharfage. 


Barring unforeseen delays, some 


Our 
Cover 


facilities at the Lake Calumet proj- _ 


ect will be ready for the 1957 ship- 
ping season. By 1960 when the larger 
ocean-going vessels are able to deliv- 
er and pick up their cargos directly 
in the heart of the midwest, Port — 
Chicago will be well on its way to 


becoming one of the busiest, as well _ 


as the best, ports in the world. 


GAS AT WORK for Chicago's Industry 


Gas-fired furnace for burn- 
ing carbon off of steel 
baskets or parts containers 
at the plant of the Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 3900 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 
The baskets, made of In- 
conel steel, are in the fur- 
nace for approximately 
eight to ten minutes at a 
temperature of 1300° F. 


A leader in American industry for 
nearly a half century, the Victor Adding 
Machine Co., manufacturers of busi- 
ness machines, cash registers, elec- 
tronic equipment, and other products, is 
located on Chicago’s northwest side. 
Precision is the keynote in Victor pro- 
duction. Every part and every assembly 
is checked and rechecked for absolute 
accuracy. 


ages oh aa 
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The use of highest quality material 
and rigid standards for precision in 
every manufacturing operation insure 
a product of topmost quality through- 
out. Gas asa precision fuel fits into this 
picture very nicely and is being used by 
Victor for cyaniding, providing an inert 


atmosphere, degreasing and burning. 


carbon off of steel parts containers. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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I With the population rapidly growing and expected 


_A Fair And Needed Test 


As this is written, President Eisenhower has before 
him a bill which would permit the diversion of an 
additional 1,000 cubic feet of water a second from 
Lake Michigan into the Chicago river. he bill 
authorizes this additional diversion for a_ three-year 
experimental period. During that time it would be 
determined whether the increased withdrawal from 
Lake Michigan affected lake levels significantly, in- 
jured navigation or produced other problems which 
certain lake cities and states have said would arise. 
At present these objectors have only theory on which 
to base their objections. No test has been made. 
The President killed a similar bill passed by Con- 


‘gress in 1954 by pocket veto. He gave the following 


four reasons for his veto: 

]. Existing diversion was adequate for navigation 
on the Illinois and Mississippi waterways. 

2. All methods of control of lake levels and pro- 
tection of property should be considered before 
arbitrarily proceeding with the proposed increased 


. diversion. 


3. Legitimate interests of other states affected by 
the diversion may be adversely affected. 

4. The diversion was authorized without reference 
to negotiations with Canada. = 

The Chicago Bar Association, at the request of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, pre- 
pared a brief which answered all of these four objec- 


‘tions. On this ground alone the President should 


sign the bill now before him. 
There is, however, an even more compelling reason 


for him to approve the legislation. This is the neces- 


sity for increased lake diversion to maintain the 
sanitary condition of a stream running through an 
area involving more than seven million people — six 
million of whom are in the six county Chicago metro- 
politan area and 4.6 million of whom use the facilities 


of the Chicago Sanitary District. 


The Sanitary District of Chicago, employing the 
most scientific means possible, is able to purify the 


industrial and human waste of this area only to the 


extent of 90 per cent. The ten per cent balance of 
microscopic waste flows into the Chicago River and 
Illinois waterway. This can be purified only by the 
addition of dissolved oxygen, which in turn can only 
be obtained by increasing the flow of water into the 


streams from Lake Michigan. 


The condition of the Chicago and Illinois rivers 
is considered grave by health authorities. 


The Editor’s Page 


within a comparatively few years to 1ise from seven to 
ten million, it will inevitably become more and more 
serious unless increased diversion is allowed. 

In view of all the circumstances, it is to be hoped 
that the President will sign the bill. If he does not, 
the Chicago area will have to continue to fight the 
diversion battle until it finally wins as it surely will. 
The federal government cannot indefinitely ignore a 
sanitary problem threatening the welfare of more than 
seven million people because of the objections of 
other lake areas based solely on unproved speculation. 


Tax Reform Gaining Ground 


It is encouraging to see that the sentiment for doing 
something about our confiscatory federal income tax 
is growing — and growing in official circles as well as 
among the millions of other people who must do 
the paying. 

A short time ago, for instance, a great deal of ap- 
proval was given to a magazine article by former 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Coleman Andrews, 
in which he urged that the income tax be repealed 
and abandoned, and that an entirely new and more 
equitable system of taxation be devised to take 
its place. 

Other authorities don’t believe reform should go 
this far. But they do agree that major changes are 
necessary. Representative Daniel Reed, of the all- 
important House Ways and Means Committee, states 
that the top bracket income tax rate, now 91] percent 
should be greatly reduced, that all bracket rates should 
be graduated downward to conform to the new top 
rate, and that the law should be simplified by the 
elimination of as many special exemptions as possible. 
Representative Mills of Arkansas, also a member of 
Ways and Means, has expressed similar views. 

Actually, even very substantial reductions in top 
bracket rates would have relatively small effect on 
government revenue—for the reason that compara- 
tively few people are in these income groups, and their 
payments can’t make much of a dent in our incredibly 
big federal budgets. Yet confiscatory taxation hurts 
the whole country by depriving it of investments that 
otherwise would be made in productive enterprise — 


and would create jobs and opportunities for us all. 
The ball of tax reform is rolling. May it swiftly 
gather momentum. a 
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SIRLOIN 
Room 


“where the steak is born” 


matador 


room 


Distinctive continental cookery 
from the Matador kitchens. 
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Free Private Parking 
for Patrons 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and Halsted Streets 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Here... ;neners. 
and Everywhere 
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e New Airport Facilities—Max Con- 
rad Aviation Company has opened 
a new operating base for corporation 
aircraft at the Joliet Municipal Aur- 
port. The company will provide 
around-the-clock servicing and stor- 
age facilities for all private airplanes. 
Joliet Municipal Airport is the only 
field in the area aside from Midway 
and O’Hare airports with approved 
all-weather instrument approaches 
and a Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion radio communications station. 


e Non-white Population Rising — 
Current non-white population of 
Chicago, mainly Negro, is estimated 
at between 660,000 and 670,000 by 
the Chicago Community Inventory 
of the University of Chicago. This 
is an increase of over 150,000 since 
the 1950 Census. About 56 per cent 
of the non-white increase is attribu- 
ted to net in-migration and the re- 
maining 44 per cent to natural in- 
crease, the excess of births over 
deaths. Net migration is the differ- 
ence between those coming into the 
city and those leaving. 

The July, 1954 population of Chi- 
cago (the latest available) was 3,- 
675,000, of which 3,045,000 were 
white and 630,000 non-white. In the 
four years, 1950-54, the white popu- 
lation declined by 67,000, a natural 
increase of 121,000 being offset by 
net out-migration of 188,000. 


e Chicago and Cinerama — While 
the attendance at motion pictures 
and stage plays has dropped off in 
the Chicago area in the last few years, 
Cinerama productions at the Palace 
theater are setting “long-run rec- 
ords.”’ Starting their fourth year of 
two-a-day reserved seat performances, 
attendance at Cinerama shows no 
signs of declining. So far only two 


productions have been shown. The 


first, “This is Cinerama” opened on 
July 30, 1953, and ran for 99 weeks. 
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Since then the second, “Cinerama 
Holiday” has been showing but is 
scheduled for a replacement attrac 
tion, “Seven Wonders of the World” 
late this year. 


e Red School House Vanishing 7 
There were 148,711 one - teacher 
schoolhouses in this country in 1930. 


will be 39,061. 


© Government in Business — Just} 
recently the federal Bureau of the} 
Budget reported that Uncle Sam} 
actually is operating 19,771 commer- | 
cial-industrial activities with 266,000) 
employes and $11.9 billion in capital} 


assets. Uncle Sam’s business projects 
fall into more than 200 categories, 
including mining, contract construc 
tion, manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail trade, services, farming, for- 
estry and agriculture; also transpor- 
tation, communication, finance, in- 
surance and real estate. 23 


e Insuring Children — Most fami-| 
lies buy life insurance on either all or 
none of their children, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. More than 
60 per cent of the families with chil- 
dren insure all their children, less 
than 5 per cent have insurance on 
some of their children and 35 per 
cent of the families have none of 
their children insured. <a 


a 
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© Of Sawdust and Mushrooms — 

: 2 
Mushrooming of the mushroon 
throughout the world could result 
from experiments of University of 
Florida scientists. Using a ton of o 
dinary sawdust with oatmeal mixe 
in, scientists grew 500 pounds of 
fresh mushroom in two weeks. Nut 
turing mushrooms in sawdust at or 
dinary room temperature could 
eliminate seasonal growing of tl 
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SHEET 
AND 
STRIP 
STEEL 

AS 


PROMPTLY 


YOU @ PRICED RIGHT 
NEED 
IT 


SLITTING 
EDGING 


CORRUGATING 
CUT-TO-LENGTH 
ROLLER LEVELLING 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


GREAT WESTERN STEEL CO. 


General Office and Plant — Chicago 36 — 2300 W. 58th Street — HE 4-5800 


Milwaukee Division — 2475 W. Hampton Avenue — Hilltop 4-3092 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL MIDWESTERN CITIES 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
HOT ROLLED SHEETS 
HOT ROLLED STRIP 
LONG TERNE SHEETS 


HOT ROLLED PICKLED SHEETS 
HOT ROLLED PICKLED STRIP 
GALVANNEALED SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED SHEETS 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 
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Regardless of the size of the job, 
you will be assured of absolute sat- 
isfaction for color, durability and 
workmanship. All are given the 
same precise service ... . churches, 
schools, hotels, offices or general 
industry. 

Every painting job done by F. W. 
DORMAN & CO. is scheduled to 
the requirements of your operation. 
By careful planning and efficient 
execution, work disruptions, time 
losses and inconvenience are kept 
to a minimum. 


SERVICE... Unlimited! 


Prompt attention to any of your 
painting problems will be given by 
our color specialists and painting 
experts. The most modern equip- 
ment is used with an experienced 
approach to any application. Dis- 
tance from home is not a factor. 
We will give Guaranteed Satisfac- 
tion... anywhere... anytime... 
for any job. 


For a FREE analysis of your painting 
problems ... CALL or WRITE— 


F. W. DORMAN & CO. 


Painting Contractors 


5509 N. Clark Street 
RAvenswood 8-3100 Chicago 


Trendse =. 
in Finance 


and Business 


e Longer Union Contracts — The 
trend toward longer-term union con- 
tracts, first apparent in 1950, is con- 
tinuing, according to a recent Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
report on 923 union agreements 
signed between June, 1955 and May, 
1956. The board found that over 
half, 56 per cent, of these contracts 
run for more than one year. This 
compares with 46.4 per cent in 1950 
(based on 303 contracts) and 24.6 
per cent in 1948 (based on 313 con- 
tracts). Historically, labor leaders 
have sought short-term agreements 
— usually ones that would run about 
a year. 


Of the total contracts included in 
the present survey, 10.5 per cent run 
for more than one year but less than 
two; 21.7 per cent are two-year 
agreements; 6.8 per cent have a term 
of over two but less than three years; 
while 14.4 per cent run three years. 


e Households Hit High—The 
number of households in the United 
States increased by nearly 11 million 
in the last decade, an average of 
more than a million a year and by 
far the biggest rise for a ten-year 
period in the history of the country. 

This extraordinary record is the 
result of a combination of factors in 
which the impact of World War II, 
high economic activity and personal 
income levels, and the expansion of 
savings and of retirement funds 
played major roles. Since the house- 
hold is the nation’s basic economic 
as well as social unit, the accelerated 
growth in household formation con- 
tributed much to the progress of 
the American economy over the past 
decade and is also a key element in 
future expansion prospects. 

Figures recently made public by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census show 
that there were more than 48.7 mil- 
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lion households in March of this) 
year. The comparable figure early mj 
1946 was about 38 million. Thus the 
number of households increased byff 
some 10.7 million in the period. The 
record prior to the World War iG! 
period was set in the Twenties, when 
the number of households increased 
by about 5.5 million, or little more 
than half the 1946-1956 expansion.§ 


e Pay Raises for Management — 
Three out of four of American busi- 
ness executives in the “middle man- 
agement” category received raises 
last year according to the American 
Management Association’s fifth an- 
nual survey of middle management 
compensation. ; 

The study covers the compensa- 
tion paid last year in 33 different 
industries to more than 20,000 execu- 
tives in “middle management” jobs 
(those between the policy-making 
level and that of general foreman or 
first-line supervisor). The average 
executive on this level was paid 
$11,347 last year —an over-all in-| 
crease of approximately five per cent] 
over the previous year. x 

Of all the raises granted, 35 per! 
cent amounted to between five per; 
cent and nine per cent of salary 
and were given for reasons of merit 
There was no particular pattern a 
variation in salary increases as be- 
tween positions; however, the reason 
cited for the raise —whether for 
merit, because of a promotion, or 
part of a general increase — did aff 
the amount. Middle management i 
as likely as top management to re 
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CLIO FOUNDRY, INC. 
CLIO, MICHIGAN 


“For 14 Years We've Tested Core Oils But 


None Have Ever Compare 


“For 14 years, people have been trying to show us what they 
HW felt was a better core oil,” says Ralph Melick, Core Room 
{ Supervisor of Clio Foundry, Inc. 
| “And we've listened and looked with open minds—because 
li if there’s a better core oil around, we naturally want to know. 
| But never in the past 14 years have we seen any core oil that 
‘compares with Cities Service Delco #36. 
| “Delco #36 has all the features we look for in a core oil. 
| Uniformity from order to order . . . low gas content . . . good 
|) collapsibility ... and the quick-drying ability so important 
| to any foundry’s production. 

“These factors are all the more important when you con- 
Sider that since 1940 we’ve had to boost our melting capacity 
| from about one ton a day to 50 tons per day. Under these 
‘conditions, we needed perfection in a core oil—and we're 
HB opy to say we got it with Delco #36.” 

Each year, Cities Service receives an increasing number of 
foundry reports such as this—all praising Cities Service Delco 
| Core Oils. If you’d like to learn the reasons, talk with your 
Cities Service Lubrication Engineer—the man who’s specially 
trained to help you find the particular kind of core oil for 
_your particular problems. Or, if you prefer, write Cities 

ervice Oil Company, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Automatic Mixing Machine 
meters every drop of oil and 
water used to prepare sand for 
cores. Clio also uses electron- 
ically controlled gas ovens; has 
boosted daily melting capacity 
from 1 to 50 tons since 1940. 


ITIES @ SERVICE © 


d to Cities Service” 


Core and Casting—another job 
well done. Clio makes numer- 
ous types of castings, including 
“high pressure” castings for the 
agricultural and automotive 
fields. They use Cities Service 
Core Oil exclusively. 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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The Soviet Economic 


HE Soviet Bloc has launched an 
intensive program of foreign 
trade development and concen- 
ated economic activity which is 
rginning to bear fruit throughout 
se world. Since the Moscow Eco- 
»mic Conference in 1952, a meeting 
businessmen and trade specialists 
om all over the world, the Bloc, 
ich includes Russia, all of its satel- 
res as well as Red China and East- 
in Germany, has stressed its willing- 
bess to engage in “peaceful economic 
pmpetition” with all capitalist 
vuntries. 

For centuries the countries of 
Testern Europe bought certain 
=eded foods and raw commodities 
om Russia and her present satel- 
es; likewise, western manufactured 
ods and products were sold there 
1 exchange. It was a natural trade 
aannel. In their present drive to re- 
sore this trade, the Soviets stress that 
ading with the Bloc will promote 


‘The author is assistant director, foreign 
erations, International Harvester Com- 
any, and vice president of world trade, 
hicago Association of Commerce and In- 
lstry. This article is a condensation of 
/s recent address in Chicago at the World 
rrade Week Luncheon, sponsored jointly 
y the Chicago Association of Commerce 
id Industry and the Export Managers 
lub of Chicago, Inc. . 


Shipment of International Har- 
aboard 


Challenge 


COMMERCE 
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By JACK L. CAMP 


Communist countries want foreign trade at any price; 


here are some of the ways they hope to get it 


economic stability of the non-Com- 
munist countries by offering them 
an unlimited and stable market. Of 
course it is also pointed out that the 
sole reason for the present low level 
of East-West trade in Europe is the 
system of strategic trade controls now 
imposed by the West. 


Former Exporters 


Prior to World War II Eastern 
Europe furnished the West with 
nearly 20 per cent of its imports of 
grain, 15 per cent of its coal imports 
and 25 per cent of its timber im- 


ports. Since the Soviet insistence on 


industrial production by its satellites, 
many raw material products must 
now be imported by Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Hungary, for exam- 
ple, which used to be known as the 
“bread basket of Europe,” is no 
longer an exporter of grain. 

The Soviet’s practice of concen- 
trating trade within the Bloc has 
greatly reduced the ability of Euro- 
pean communist countries to export 
products to the Free World in sizable 
quantities. Furthermore, Soviet fail- 
ures to carry out terms of trade 
agreements and frequent arbitrary 
conditions they have imposed, have 
reacted against their development of 
trade. Sweden, Switzerland, Greece, 
Denmark, Western Germany, and 
Great Britain are reported to have 


had some unsatisfactory trade expe- 
riences with the Bloc. 

Nevertheless, in the present drive 
the Communist Bloc countries with 
their centrally planned economies 
are in an excellent position to ex- 
pand trade with the West, if they 


-choose to do so — and at present this 


is their program. 

In another important area of the 
world, several countries in Latin 
America have had bi-lateral trade 
agreements for some years with Rus- 


sia and her satellites. These have not . 


prospered too well. The Latin Amer- 
ican countries were supposed to ex- 
port raw materials and food stuffs 
and to import machinery and fin- 
ished products. In spite of this effort, 
there has not been any abundance 
of Communist export goods to be 
found on the shelves of Latin Amer- 
ican merchants. 


At the end of 1955, Communist 
countries had 20 trade, payment, and 
barter agreements with six Latin 
American countries. They had hoped 
for a total trade of nearly $500 mil- 
lion in 1955 but it is doubtful 


whether the real figure was much ~ 
more than half that amount. The _ 


Soviet Bloc evidently intends to in- 


crease the tempo of its economic 


activity in Latin America. Premier 
Bulganin recently stated that his 
government is anxious to increase 
trade with that area of the world and 
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United Press photo 


Going To Russia? 


/ 


If you are planning a trip to Russia, here is some helpful information 
provided by Swissair airline on what to bring to and expect in Russia: 


First, it takes approximately two months to obtain a visa for the 
Soviet Union. Heavy clothing and a warm hat are advisable when tray- 
elling in most parts of Russia. Drinking water is good in Moscow, but in 
other cities bottled mineral water is recommended. Meals in restaurants 
are expensive, running as high as $8 or $9, so it is better to eat in your 
hotel. Visitors are advised to bring a good supply of soap and other 
toilet articles as their cost is prohibitive in Russia. 


Take plenty of film for your camera. Except for aerial photographs, 
Russian authorities are liberal in allowing visitors use of their cameras. 


Moscow has only one night club, but superb ballet and opera per- 
formances can be seen at the Bolshoi Theatre. Coffee lovers should take 
along an emergency supply of instant coffee. Travellers checks are valid 
in the USSR. The official exchange rate is four rubles for $1. It is illegal 
to bring in Soviet currency. Twenty-four hour laundry service is usually 
available and pressing service is also obtainable. Dry cleaning is not 
recommended. Taxis in Russia are generally cheap. 


Above, three Russian soldiers high-step smartly along a wall of the 
Kremlin during changing of the guard ceremonies in Moscow’s Red 
Square. They had been relieved from duty at the Mausoleum (center 
background), which houses the bodies of Lenin and Stalin. 


is willing to supply technical aid. 
Possible exports from the Soviet he 
said were agricultural machinery, in- 
dustrial equipment, oil, chemical 
products, cement and timber. Soviet 
First Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
_ Mikoyan plans to visit South Amer- 
ica later this year. His trip is cer- 
tainly not for the purpose of seeing 
the grandeur of the Andes or the 
beauty of Rio’s harbor. 

Reports from the Near and Middle 
East show that the entire Soviet Bloc 
is conducting a trade and economic 
offensive in that area that has been 
unequalled since the end of World 
War IJ. Even Communist China has 
stepped up a trade drive in that dis- 


trict. The Arab World, especially 
Egypt, has been one of the focal 
points of this program; short and 
long term trade agreements have 
been developed between East Ger- 
any and Egypt; Moscow and Cairo 
signed two agreements last year in- 


_ volving an exchange of slightly less 


than $16 million worth of products. 
More than half of that amount is 
accounted for by barter of Egyptian 
cotton and yarn in exchange for 


Soviet and Rumanian oil and kero- 


sene. 


There have also been barter and 
trade agreements with Iraq, Iran, 
and Lebanon. Of course, not all of 
this trade program has been wholly 
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satisfactory, as the quality of Soviet 
exports has been the subject of con} 
siderable critical comment. Them 
prices are frequently quite high and) 
the fulfillment of their delivery} 
promises has left much to be desired.) 
Nevertheless, the inter-government) 
planning of this trade has been very) 
shrewd and of an exhibitionist type} 
which makes for a favorable and) 
lasting impression. The Soviet arms} 
traffic with the Arab nations and es-): 
pecially with Egypt is one of the} 
principal headaches of the year for) 
the Western Powers. 
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New Target . 

During recent months South East) 
Asia and the Far East have been the} 
particular targets of the Soviet Bloc, 
with extensive visits to many of the 
countries in that area by the team 
of super salesmen, Khrushchev and}. 
Bulganin. From. Afghanistan east), 
innumerable Soviet Bloc programs} 
of aid and assistance have been of} 
fered to-these countries. In monetary} 
volume it is doubtful that they come | 
close to the sums which the United} 
States or other Western Powers have} 
invested in this area, but the shows} 
manship has been far superior. For] 
example, in Afghanistan the paving} 
of the streets of Kabul, the Pia 
and of two other towns, the agree-j 
ment to construct two grain eleva- 
tors, an electric flour mill, and al 
bread making factory. Even Czecho-} 
slovakia has extended a credit to) 
that country for industrial construc} 
tion. Because of these economic poli-| 
cies and programs, Afghanistan 
today finds itself increasingly de+ 
pendent on Soviet Bloc trade. Five} 
years ago she bought 52 per cent of 
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her petroleum from Western source S5 
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today she gets all of her oil from 
the Soviet and now a pipe line » 
being built directly from the Russia 
fields. Today 35 per cent of her ex- 
ports go to the Soviet. — — 
The recent trade negotiations be- 
tween India and the Soviet involv 
a commitment among other things 
deliver one million tons of rolled 
ferrous metals during the next thr 
years and to supply oil extractic 
and mining equipment as well 
other goods to be agreed upon 
tween the two parties. India has a 
concluded trade pacts with the oth 
satellite nations of Rumania, H 
gary, Poland, and Czechoslova 
All of this is only the beginning 
a very extensive program. What 
(Continued on pay Ds 
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ls Gold Standard Making Comeback? 


tome experts say it will never return but 


fnere’s a free market again in the metal 


NE day late last winter, a re- 
tired businessman made _ his 
way down into the vaults of a 
eading mid-Manhattan bank, an at- 
endant at his side. When they ar- 
tved at the proper box, the at- 
-ndant turned a set of keys in the 
bck, opened it and passed its con- 
nts on to the waiting businessman. 
t consisted of two cloth bags heavy 
rith gold coins that had not seen 
ne light of day for more than 20 
ears. 

The retired businessman took the 
eeavy sacks, thanked the attendant 
nd left the bank for a foreign ex- 
hhange house in the city’s financial 
jistrict. There, he counted out the 
oins, one at a time, to an executive 
if the foreign exchange firm. There 
rere exactly 1,000 Diccess— each 
vith a face value of $20 (known 
itherwise as American “Double 
tagles”). They bore the dates of 
ree years: 
The foreign exchange dealer 
»romptly wrote out a check for 
33,000, reflecting an increase in the 
lollar-value of gold since the coins 
ere minted. The retired business- 
nan pocketed the check and went 
on his way. 

I 


Hoarding Illegal 


| Had the U.S. Government known 
yf this hoard of gold when it first 
pegan collecting dust, say, after 
April 9, 1933, its possessor could 
nave been forced to do some fancy 
squirming. President Franklin D. 
oosevelt, in Executive Order 6102 
essued April 5, 1933, had required 
he surrender within three days of 
ull gold coins, bullion and certificate 
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1904, 1924 and 1928. 


privately held in this country prior 
to decreasing an increase in the dol- 
lar value of gold as one step in a 
campaign designed to reflate a de- 
pressed economy by making green- 
backs easier to come by. Those abid- 
ing by the order were to be com- 
pensated for their holdings at face 
value; those failing to do so risked 
confiscation of their gold and prison 
sentences. 

No law or executive order re- 
scinding “6102” has ever been is- 
sued. Yet, the retired businessman 
who took those gold coins from a 
vault in 
elsewhere in the city was actually 
acting within the law as it is now 
understood. Nor need he fear prose- 
cution for failing to accede to it 
previously. For the authorities, in 
a series of court decisions passed 
down over the past four years, have 
rather quietly come around to the 
view that Executive Order 6102 is 
no longer operative. Though _in- 
dividuals caught deliberately with- 
holding gold from the government 
have in the past been prosecuted 
and even sent to jail for doing so, it 
is now the official judgment of the 
land that persons who once “vio- 
lated” the law and did not~ get 
caught at it can no longer be prose- 
cuted for that action. 

As William H. Brett, director of 
the U. S. Mint in Washington, D. C., 
puts it: “Our only consolation is 
that the person who withheld his 
gold from Uncle Sam at the time 
the order was issued, in 1933, has 
made a poor investment. If he took 
greenbacks for those coins at the 
time, even at their face value, that 
money, at compound interest, would 


mid-Manhattan for sale . 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


be worth considerably more than 
those coins, even at their appreciated 
open market value, are worth to- 
day.” 

The reason Executive Order 6102 
has been deemed inoperative is to 
be found in a technicality: the order 
provided exception be made in the 
case of “collectors,” who, it was 
later decided after a series of hair- 
splitting decisions, really was any- 


one who cared to consider himself a - 


collector. The courts just couldn’t 
come up witha foolproof definition. 
The order therefore was not only 
rendered inoperative, but the U--s: 
government in the past two years, 
through its Federal Reserve Banks, 
has even gotten around to advising 
persons still holding gold coins not 
to bother turning them in to Uncle 
Sam, who is prohibited by law from 
giving more for them than their 
face value, but instead to peddle 


them to exchange dealers at the 


considerably higher price of the 
“free market.” 


Gold Pieces Available 


Right now, leading foreign ex- — 


change houses and gold coin dealers 
throughout the nation are paying 
approximately $33 for the $20, 


American “Double Eagle,” for ex-_ 


ample. Their selling price for the 
same coin is, of course, somewhat 
higher; at the present time, it 
amounts to approximately $38 a 


coin, But the important thing is — 
this; anyone in America today is — 


free once again to buy or sell gold 


coins, hoard them or even to import | 
or export them. There's only one a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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More Businessmen Join Fight on Blight 


HERE’S a_ new specialization 

developing among Chicago-area 

executives, sparking the talk 
around conference and luncheon 
tables with phrases like “density 
controls,” “land use” and “traffic pat- 
terns.” For the managements of an 
impressive array of major companies, 
and a surprising number of smaller 
ones, today are contributing with 
energy and skill to the most ambi- 
tious revitalization of a metropolis 
in the world. In the process is evolv- 
ing the management expert in city 
planning. 

Pride in the community provides 
part of the motivation. But today’s 
executives have conceived, of neces- 
sity, the realization that the health 
of a business or industry depends 
directly on the health of its environ- 
ment. Whatever their titles, “board 
chairman” or “vice president of civic 
affairs,” their increasingly specialized 
function is to interpret to the com- 
munity the needs of business and 
industry as related to city planning, 
and to interpret back to their com- 
panies the planning goals and likeli- 
hood of achievement by the com- 
munity. 

Historically, business and indus- 


A group of city officials and businessmen 
meet to discuss some community rehabili- 
tation problems in the Chicago Lawndale 
district 


trial leadership in Chicago's city 
planning is not so much a new trend 
as a revival of an old one. The Mer- 
chants Club commissioned the fa- 
mous Burnham “Plan of Chicago” 
and published it jointly with the 
Commercial Club in 1909 after the 
two groups merged. But while Burn- 
ham’s ideas influenced much subse- 
quent development, two World Wars 
and a depression commanded major 
attention from business and govern- 
ment for other fields. 


Bad Case of Indigestion 


The six-county Chicago Metropol- 
itan Area emerged from World War 
II to discover its population had 
almost doubled and the value of its 
production increased twenty times 
since the Burnham Plan was pub- 
lished. Less exhilarating was the dis- 
covery that along with the gains had 
grown the problems. The area suf- 
fered from a bad case of indigestion 
produced by its own voracious appe- 
tite and growth. All-too-well-known 
symptoms threatened to choke the 
living city — clogged streets, spread- 
ing slums, housing shortages, over- 
loaded transit, obstacles in the way 
of needed plant expansion, and the 
rest. 

The ink on the victory headlines 
was barely dry when management 
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leaders moved in to examine ary 
find the weapons with which to coy) 
quer these problems, weapons whids 
turned out to be those of city pla§ 
ning. The businessman not yet af 
tively involved may tend to dismil? 
“planning” as a profession that maj 
out parks and rights-of-way. Whi 
he asks, this surge of managemerfs 
time, effort and often dollars in §& 
field apparently remote from prj 
duction and sales? How can it affe 
business? 

Paul Heddon, acting director d 
the Chicago Plan Commission, ai 
swers bluntly: “The businessman | 
engaged primarily in the use of con} 
munity resources, and their prop@ 
planning and use benefit him bot# 
directly and indirectly. City plannir} 
has to do with the environment i 
which management operates bus 
ness. The efficiency and the costs ¢ 
that environment affect the abilit 
to maintain a stable labor force, tk} 
ability to receive and distribute ra 
materials and finished products, tk 
company’s capital structure, and, ¢ 
course, taxes.” 


Jack Smith, the Commission’s iu 
dustrial expert, points to the succe 
of planned industrial districts 


Deteriorated frame houses just west a 
south of the loop have been demolished 
make way for a modern industrial cent 
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Artist’s conception of 
West Central Industrial District 


By JUNE BLYTHE 


Form neighborhood organizations to help keep plant environment stable 


This old church has been con- 
verted into a factory for making 
casket shells. It is located on 
the near west side in an area 
that also needs to be redevel- 
oped — ; 


* 


illustrate the planning techniques by 
which business and industry can be 
intelligently fitted into the commu- 
nity, with accruing benefits to both. 
Just being sold, for example, are the 
first nine sites in the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission’s first indus- 
trial project, the 52 acres from Polk 
Street to Roosevelt Road, Canal 
Street to South Expressway route. 
Already a 45-acre extension of this 
project, south to the Baltimore and 
Ohio Chicago Terminal Railway, 
has been proposed. 


Cooperative Planning 


The work now proceeding at Calu- 
met Harbor and along the Cal-Sag 
Canal is the result of cooperative city 
planning, not only for harbor facili- 
ties and future industries, but “buf- 


_ fer zones” to separate industry from 


nearby residential areas. Older ex- 
amples include the Central Manu- 
facturing and Clearing Industrial 
Districts. On the Plan Commission's 
study boards is a possible new district 


and attractive; Sears investing $5.5 million in Lawndale area 


in the blighted area from Grand 
Avenue to Lake Street, California to 
Ogden Avenues. 

Sears Roebuck and Company dram- 
atizes another important part of 
the answer — traffic— and how the 


community's success or failure in 


solving traffic and related planning 
probiems can determine a company's 


willingness to continue business at — 


the same old stand. 

Sears’ national headquarters, mail 
order plant, and retail store occupy 
about 40 acres, with over 4.5 million 


square feet of floor space in the west — 


side neighborhood known as Lawn- 
dale. Fifty-one years ago, when the 


first facilities were built, most of the 


employes lived nearby. 


But Sears’ expansion and person- — 
nel policies combined with Lawn-- 
dale’s growth to produce in recent — 
years a monumental traffic problem, — 


set in the framework of an aging 


neighborhood. Older employes, with | 
seniority and fattening paychecks, - 


moved to newer and increasingly dis- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A wafer-thin strip of specially prepared silicon 


By MILTON GOLIN 


HE closest thing to scientific 
man’s fondest dream —a_ per- 


petual motion machine — is at 
hand, ready to start working for 
American industry. Its power source 
is the sun. And while teams of engi- 
neers, businessmen and _ scientists 
have only scratched the surface of 
this power, they have now done 
enough to make you forget about 
solar energy as some impractical 
physics class chatter, or as a futile 
laboratory project. 


A Bell solar battery for use on rural telephone line is assembled 


Already, sunbeams at the end of 
a 93 million mile journey are pump- 
ing water, transmitting human voice 
by wire and by wireless, heating 
homes, cooking food, hauling water, 
and melting metals and ceramics at 
heats unmatched in controlled form 
anywhere on this planet. All this is 
being done now. And the future for 
American industry is as bright as the 
sun itself. For this big power plant 
in the sky —source of all existing 
power and of life itself — has no fore- 


At Americus, Georgia, 


The Sunny Side 


Solar power has passed) 
pumping water} 


i 
seeable age limit, no obsolescence, no} 
depleting reserve, no distribution): 
problem, “no moving parts.” 


Admiral Corporation of Chicagof 
is selling a sun-powered portable} 
radio that could last indefinitely. 
There is nothing to wear out except) 
the handle. In Danville, Hlinoi 
there is a solar-heated poultry house! 
for raising chicks from egg to}, 
slaughter. Sporting goods stores arel 
selling picnic cookers that sizzle hot} 
dogs as tasty as any conventional 
barbecue equipment can _ broil 
But this cooker uses no charcoal or} 
wood — just sunlight for “fuel.” Thel, 
Cook county highway department is 
getting ready this year to control} 
traffic in remote suburban areas with 
stop and go lights electrically sig- 
nalled by the sun. This would elimi-f 


135 miles south of Atlanta, the sun is} 


at Bell Telephone Laboratories, where it was invented. The device 
uses discs of wafer-thin silicon about the size of quarters. The 
discs are extremely sensitive to light and can deliver power at 
the rate of 100 watts per square yard of effective surface 


furnishing power directly to a telephone line. The battery being} 
installed below should last indefinitely. The device has no moving} 
parts or corrosive chemicals. It will furnish power even in poor} 
light. This battery contains 432 silicon discs electrically linked 
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9 The Hunt for New Source of Energy 


rom the stage of science fiction to practical use: 


selting metals, transmitting sound 


ute the expense of running in long 
nes of wire to carry the current 
yom a conventional power source. 
he county’s first solar trafic cop 
fill go on duty in the Barrington- 
hlatine section. 


| Makes First Call 

| A cotton and peanut farmer 
amed George L. Mathews is still 
‘Ming people who telephone his 
bome in Americus, Georgia, that 
jneir conversation is a kind of magic. 
e’s been saying this since that Tues- 
hay morning last October when he 
jaade the first sun-powered tele- 
Phone call in history. Late last April 
hae Bell Laboratories finally an- 
ounced that five months of field 
ial of their solar battery for tele- 
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keorge L. Mathews, an Americus, Georgia, cotton and peanut 
armer made the first sun-powered telephone call. He remarked 
hat it sounded ‘‘just fine.’ The call was made early this year - 


phone power transmission in rural 
areas was a thumping success. This 
unit stores excess current so there 
will be a reservoir at night and in 
bad weather. A transmitter the size 
of a cigaret pack and operating on 
the same solar energy principle can 
broadcast a signal as far as 100 feet 
for General Electric engineers. 

Most dramatic of all are the four 
solar furnaces in the San Diego plant 
of Convair (Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft). There, sun rays concen- 
trated on a ten foot wide concave 
mirror melt the hardest metals at 
8,500 degree heat. Convair engineers 
hope to attain 10,000 degrees — sur- 
face temperature of the sun itself. 
There is no way now to get heats 
for industrial use hotter than those 
in a solar furnace. 


There are three main methods of 
putting the sun’s rays to work for 
industry: By concentration, by col- 
lection, and by direct conversion 1nto 
electrical power. Concentration de- 
pends upon large reflective and 
curved mirrors — as at Convair and 
as in the picnic cooker. The collec- 
tion method is used largely for heat- 
ing hot water, and is sometimes 
referred to as the hot-house type of 
solar power plant. Basically, it de- 
pends upon a blackened metal plate 
under which is run a maze of water 
pipes to take up the captured heat. 
This method has low efficiency. 


Greatest Promise 


The greatest promise in industrial 
solar energy lies in advances being 
made along the line of direct con- 
version to electricity. It is this prin- 
ciple on which the solar radio, the 
remote trafic light, and the sun- 
powered telephone system operate 
(all three, incidentally, on the Bell 

(Continued on page 35) 


Ross D. Siragusa, left, president of Admiral Corporation, demon- 
strates company’s sun-powered transistor radio with incandescent 
lamp. In absence of sun, radio can be used with 100-watt bulb 


Business : 
Highlights | 


Twelve officials of Austrian Chambers of Comi! 
merce touring this country under the sponsorshitié 
of the International Cooperation Administratio} 
visited the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation if 
Chicago. Left, left to right, discussing the progra | 
for the tour are: David L. Harrington, Donnelle§ 
board chairman; Margot Lautenschlager, ICA in) 
terpreter; and Dr. Herbert Salzbrunn, director oi 
the Institute for Economic Promotion, federal) 
chamber of commerce, and delegation leader 


The new Gateway bridge which spans the} 
Mississippi River at Clinton, lowa, was fab:-}j 
ricated by Allied Structural Steel Companies 
Chicago. The $6.8 million structure is now 
open for traffic. It contains 3,700 tons o 
structural steel. The wider ribbons (left) 
which look like draped railroad tracks are 
actually catwalks for the protection of the 
workmen and will be removed later 


a Economics teachers from 21 midwestern colleges toured the Below, the four Murphy brothers, all executives of the Gate-_ 

; Joseph T. Ryerson G Sons, Inc. plant as a part of their in- way Transportation Company, help to load a truck at their 

struction in the University of Wisconsin’s four-week ‘’Eco- new Chicago terminal, 2331 South Wood Street, as part of } 
nomics in Action” course. Below, Frank Makens. (pointing) , the dedication ceremonies. Left to right are: Eugene W., sec- | 
5 plant general superintendent, describes the operation of the retary-treasurer; W. Leo, president; M. P. (Mike), vice } 
3 electric-eye controlled flame cutting machine president and John A., executive vice president | 
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, Above, the ‘‘Champ,’’ a giant life-like plastic Hereford steer 
;produced by Gardner Displays of Chicago for the Ralston- 
| Purina Company. Champ is 25 times larger than life size 
sand weighs 4,000 pounds. Visitors may walk through the 
: steer’s body and see realistic demonstrations of how feed and 


roughage are made into beef 


Carrier Corporation photo 


“Come on in. It’s doggone 

- the blue-blooded St. Bernar 
ir conditioned kennel. 
temperature in Dallas, Texas, gets ab¢ 
host to the neighborhood bunch — a collie, 
several poodles and cocker spaniels 


comfortable inside,’” says “Baby,” 
d sticking her head out of her 
Baby’s friends like it too. When the 
bove 80, Baby plays 
a great dane, and 


Physicist at Atomics International, a division of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., checks core for nuclear research reactor 
built for the Armour Research Foundation of Illinois Institute 
of Technology. Atomic fission, the splitting’ of atoms which 
produces radioactivity and neutrons, takes place in this heavy 


stainless steel core 


a high speed, medium sized electronic computer 
Division of the Burroughs Corporation 
ny’s Mid-America Exhibit Cen- 


The Datatron, 
built by the Electro Data 
and now on display at the compa 


ter, 324 South Michigan Avenue, 
jobs for commerce and industry, the Datatron has correctly forecast 


the outcome of four New Year’s Day football classics and written 
the world’s first ballad by automation 


Chicago. Besides doing prosaic — 
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Next, You May Be Eating Foods Preserved) 


Using atomic energy researchers have extended shelf life of some } 


20 food products five to ten fold without affecting original flavor 


her the most about marketing 

and chances are she'll say it’s the 
inability to buy meats and other per- 
ishables for more than a couple of 
days at a time unless she has a good- 
sized freezer. Modern science, how- 
ever, 1s coming to the rescue. Not too 
long from now, it is quite likely 
you'll be eating hamburger, for ex- 
ample, that has been stored in the 
refrigerator for weeks beforehand, 
fresh vegetables harvested a year or 
more before they appeared in your 
salad, and bread that has been sit- 
ting on a shelf for months. 

These are just a few of several 
dozen food items whose storage life 
has been drastically prolonged by 
atomic energy, with an assist from 
the U. S. Quartermaster Corps and 
some 50 research groups around the 
country. 

Last year, for example, scientists at 
the University of Michigan gave sev- 
eral pieces of hamburger a dose of 
atomic irradiation and then put the 
samples in a refrigerator. Thirteen 

_ days afterward, the meat was still 

_ fresh, still tasty. Unirradiated sam- 

ples of the same hamburger began 
to smell after four days. 


fANs the little woman what irritates 


Human Experiment 


: : 

ee _ For the past year the QM corps 
3 _has been feeding nine conscientious 
2 objectors, stationed at Denver’s Fitz- 
_ simmons General Hospital, a diet 
consisting of various percentages of 
_ irradiated food. A typical supper 
menu consists of: baked haddock, 
__-~potatoes, peas, bread and butter, 
_ canned pears, milk, coffee, or tea. 
The haddock, potatoes, bread and 
milk are irradiated, and have spent 


in storage before being served. The 
nine volunteers are receiving a com- 


_ -anywhere from five months to a year - 
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plex battery of medical tests to de- 
termine whether atomic irradiation 
of their food produces any ill effects. 
Also, they’re reporting how the food 
tastes. Results to date show that: a) 
the new process does not harm body 
tissues or functions; b) those items 
preserved by atomic energy are gen- 
erally as tasty as their non-irradiated 
counterparts. 


Exceptions 


Major exceptions to the latter con- 
clusion: milk has a slight oft-flavor, 
but not enough to make it unpalat- 
able. The volunteers also say that 
their atomic hamburgers have a 
slightly different odor than the con- 
ventionally treated product. They 
like irradiated hamburger “slightly,” 
but significantly don’t say they dis- 
like it. 

Here are some of the products 
other research groups have dosed, 
eaten, and evaluated: 

Strawberries given the treatment 
stay fresh for at least five months. 
The only major change is a slight 
loss of color, which can be rectified 
by the addition of chemicals. 

Irradiated Idaho potatoes har- 
vested in 1953 were eaten some 18 
months later by a taste panel at the 
University of Michigan. The taste 
was “slightly different, but not ob- 
jectionable,” it was reported. 

Ground pork preserved by the new 
process and then refrigerated was 
also tested by this group. Ten days 


afterward, a taste panel ate pork 


patties, some of them prepared from 


the irradiated sample, some trom un- 
treated fresh meat. The panel was 
unable to tell which was which. 
Another sample of pork, put in the 
refrigerator at the same time as the 
irradiated meat but not dosed, — 
spoiled after five days. a 

At the Massachusetts Institute of — 
Technology, irradiated pork sausage — 
was wrapped in plastic and stored — 
on a shelf at room temperature for ~ 
120 days. Then it was tested and — 
found still edible. The same group 
of researchers has been able to store : 
hamburger for 12 weeks at tempera- — 
tures of 36-40 degrees F. with only a © 
slight loss of flavor. They have kept | 
canned beef for nearly a year with — 
similar results. ; 

Other groups have irradiated ba- | 
nanas, cherries, and currants, carrots, 
cabbage, corned beef, and a number 
of other foods. After sitting in stor- 
age far beyond the normal time. — 
limit, these items were still non-toxic. _ 
The color, taste, or both were altered = 
in varying degrees, but usually not — 
enough to make the food unpalata- 
ble. 


What Data M eans 


What this test data means is that 4g 
we're on the verge of a thorough- — 
going change in existing food proc- 
essing and distribution techniques—_ 
a technological advance that will — 
benefit not only the housewife, but 
food processors, food suppliers, and _ 
the taxpayer as well. ees S 

The benefit to the last-named : 
gentleman was described in detail at 
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. hearing held in Washington by 
members of a joint Congressional 
committee on atomic energy. Major 
seneral K. F. Hertford, the army’s 
thief of research and development, 
cold the congressmen that radiation 
joreservation of food would make 
hoossible a substantial decrease in 
the refrigeration facilities required 
aby the armed forces. “The shipping 
hof frozen meat is much more expen- 
iive than that for non-perishables,” 
the explained. “The additional ship- 
ping cost amounts to tens of millions 
of dollars per year.” 

The new process may also reduce 
ubstantially the refrigeration facili- 
ties needed to store the perishable 
ffood after it has been shipped, the 
general added. “This takes on special 
ksignificance for the army field messes 
iin combat, the navy aboard subma- 
irines, small craft and other ships, 
-and for air crews on extended mis- 
sions.” 


Additional Benefits 


Other benefits to the military and 
the taxpayer: a reduction in food 
losses due to mechanical breakdown 
of refrigeration equipment and in- 
| sect infestation; greater menu varie- 
| ty for Gls in the field — this should 

also cut food losses, besides improv- 
ing GI morale, the general reported, 
adding: 

“The above factors bear special 
importance in view of the $1,500 
million magnitude of the annual De- 
partment of Defense food budget.” 

Another substantial benefit to the 
‘taxpayer was indicated later in the 

hearing when the subject of the na- 
_ tion’s food surpluses was mentioned. 
- Witnesses indicated that spoilage of 
some of these food surpluses, which 
| costs the nation millions every year, 
| can be appreciably reduce d by 
_ atomic radiation. 

| “Many of the advantages indicated 
“for the military (from atomic food 


- 


- Pictures on right show what new science _of 
“atomic food preservation can do. All of 
these foods (from top to bottom, corn, hot 
_ dogs, and bread) remained fresh and tasty 
or three months after irradiation. They 
e stored at room temperature ; 
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BETOCEL 


ViGHT CONCRETE — 


Light Weight Concrete Material 


A new light weight concrete building material has been put on the 
market by Reflectal Corporation, architectural products subsidiary of 


Borg-Warner Corporation. Sold under the trade name, “Betocel,”’ the 


material consists of sand, cement, water and a special bubble-forming 
emulsion. The end product is a cellular concrete. At present, betocel 
is primarily used on wet-poured roofs and floors and insulation fills. 


The material is said to have more uniform and dependable insulating 

qualities because the mix can be controlled far more accurately than is 

; possible with other conyentional light weight concrete products. Insu- 
s lation properties can be held within five per cent of specified require- 
; ments. Its weight can be controlled at between 18 to 75 pounds per 
cubic foot, depending on need, as against 160 pounds for normal concrete, 

130 pounds for red tile face brick, and 44 pounds for many types of 


: light weight concrete. 


E Shown above is the high speed drum-type mixer used in preparing 
ois betocel cellular concrete for application. Inspecting the mixing opera- 


preservation) offer the same promise 
to the civilian economy,” Major Gen- 
eral Hertford pointed out. “It may 
_ well be that the gains to both the 
military and civilian food needs will 
__ be of the same order of magnitude.” 
One of the big improvements 
atomic energy could work in the 
civilian food industry has to do with 
this problem of spoilage. Every year, 
insects destroy an estimated $600 


accounts for another $100 million 
worth. The annual loss of fruit, 
_ vegetables, and meat products from 
_ these and other forms of deteriora- 
_ tion ruin the equivalant of 32 mil- 
lion acres of farm land, according 
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— million worth of stored food, mold | 


tion is Mr. Willi Cohnen, the Belgian inventor of the process. 


to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

If irradiated food products can be 
stored for long periods of time with- 
out refrigeration, or with less re- 
frigeration than is now required, tre- 
mendous Savings in transportation 
and storage costs can be realized 
from one end of the food distribu- 


tion pipeline to the other. In the 


case of meat, for instance, retail cuts 
could be produced and packaged in 
a central location; now, the butcher 
shop must buy a large piece of meat 
— a side of beef, say — and cut it 
up shortly before the customer makes 
her purchase. Centralized cutting 
could be organized on an assembly- 
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line basis, with resultant savings in| 
time and cost. 

Cutting the meat in one place} 
would also make it far easier to col- 
lect scraps. Now, the renderers who 
convert these scraps into soap, ani-| 
mal feed, and a host of other prod- \j 
ucts ranging from cosmetics to in- 
dustrial cutting oils, must visit each 
butcher shop at periodic intervals, 
Centralized pickups could have a | 
beneficial effect on the prices of these } 
items, as well as on the price of | 
meat, report officials of the American | 
Meat Institute. 


Main Question 


Key question, of course, is when | 
the multitudinous benefits of atomic | 
food preservation may be expected | 
to make their appearance at the | 
corner supermarket. The answer to | 
that one depends, partially, on what | 
kind of atomic preservation we're | 
talking about, for actually there is | 
not one process, but three. 


The first is designed to preserve | 
perishable food indefinite periods — 
without refrigeration. It involves | 
large doses of radiation. The scien- 
tists measure the doses with a unit ~ 
known as the “rep.” “Radiation Ster- 2 
ilization,” as this first process is 
called, involves the use of two mil- 
lion rep or more. =| 


The second process, known as “ra-_ 


< 


diation pasteurization,” increases the 
present refrigerated storage life of © 
perishables. The dose here is 100,000 — 
to 500,000 rep. The third process, | 
surface irradiation, involves 10,000- 
to 50,000 rep, and is designed to ioe 
stroy parasites and insects, inhibit — 
sprouting in potatoes and other 
tubers, and suppress bitterness in — 
citrus fruits. Se ‘ 
The success of atomic food preser-— 
vation is also a matter of degree. — 
As has already been indicated, some 
foods can be given a dose that will — 
prevent them from spoiling for long’ 
periods of time but changes in the — 
flavor, odor, color, and jor texture 
take place which may or may not 
make them unacceptable. What has — 
happened, in effect, is that in th 
process of destroying the microogan 
isms that cause contamination, 
atomic irradiation has also damaged 
the food cells. : ~ : 
In addition to harmful micro- 
organisms, some foods contain e 
zymes that cause such undesirable 
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For your convenience ...there'’s a STANDARD station 


All around Chicago 
or wherever you drive... 


STANDARDS 
JUST AHEAD 


just a few minutes away...wherever you live or drive 


You expect more from (STA 


Service you can see! Your 
Standard Dealer leaves 
your windshield spotlessly 
clear—without a single 
smear. He cleans the rear 
window, too. Then, he’ll be 
glad to make a quick, com- 
petent safety check on 
your car’s radiator, bat- 
tery, tire pressure, lights, 
and wiper blades. 


High octane gas... now raised 
even higher! STANDARD WHITE 
Crown Premium and RED 
Crown Gasolines have just 
been given another octane 
boost. There’s a STANDARD 
Gasoline that’s just right to 
fulfill the anti-knock require- 
ments of your car. 


NDARD ) and get it! 


This motor oil actually saves 

gas! Because it cuts fuel- 

wasting friction drag, Super 

PERMALUBE, the multi- 

grade, all-weather motor 

oil, actually helps you get 

up to 34.4 extra miles from - 
a tankful of gasoline. Pro- 

tects your engine better, 
too, wherever you drive. 
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NEWEST and SAFEST 


— METHOD of STORING 
HOUSEHOLD 


\ x offered ONLY by 
EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Only one handling at the 
warehouse for goods going 
into storage! Now EMPIRE 
transfers goods direct from 
van to Palitainer, which is 
covered by a tough, dust- 
proof hood and handled in 
storage by hydraulic jack. 
“Spacesaver” pads protect 
all polished surfaces ... no 
wrapping with paper and 
twine. Have us give you an 
estimate. 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
Also Local Moving and Packing 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Established 1892 
General Offices 
52nd Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 
CITY & SUBURBAN SERVICE 
Plaza 2-4000 


AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES INC. 


HIGHWAY 


Truck 


Leasing 
NORTH SHORE 


MOTOR EXPRESS CO., INC. 
LUdlow 5-0770 
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Who’s way ahead i 
the Windy City? 


See Inside Front Cover © 


conditions as rancidity and wilting. 
Generally speaking, radiation pres- 
ervation at present has little effect 
on harmful enzymes. Fortunately, 
this weakness excludes only a com- 
paratively small number of food 
items. Off-flavors and odors are a 
more serious bottleneck. 

At last year’s committee hearing, 
a list of foods amenable to radiation 
sterilization — the first process — 
was given to the inquiring congress- 
men. Items showing the best reac- 
tion were: bacon, green beans, beef 
liver, broccoli, brussel sprouts, car- 
rots, chicken, codfish cakes, pork, 
pork sausage, and waffles. Said Dr. 
Ralph G. H. Siu, technical director 
of the QMC’s research development 
division: 

“These foods, in the light of our 
present knowledge, show good prom- 
ise without too much further work. 
Flavor changes are minimal.” 


In later testimony, Dr. Siu indi- 
cated that beef steak might be added 
to the list. There had been a dif- 
ference of opinion among researchers 
on this item: some thought radiation 
sterilization produced no flavor 
changes, while others thought there 
was a change, but that it didn’t make 
the meat any less tasty. 


Dr. Siu added that radiation ster- 
ilization, applied to these items, 
would protect them against bacterial 
growth forever. An airtight wrapper 
would be required, but no refrigera- 
tion. . 

Using irradiation pasteurization, 
researchers have been able to ex- 
tend shelf life of some 20 items five- 
to ten-fold, without affecting flavor 
or other acceptability features. The 
list includes bread, corn, cabbage, 
cherries, coleslaw, halibut, ham, 
peas, spinach, and lemons. Surface 
irradiation has kept potatoes and 
some types of onions free from 
sprouting for more than a year; 
killed bugs in beans and flour, mag- 
gots in ham, trichina worms in pork, 
and prevented orange juice from 


turning bitter when it is stored for 


several hours at room temperature. 
The major reason commercial pro- 
ducers of these foods cannot use 
atomic preservation techniques 
today is that economic generating 
equipment and production arrange- 
ments haven’t been developed yet. 
The most powerful machine for pro- 
ducing radiation doses available to- 
day has an output of 12 kilowatts 
and costs about half a million dol- 
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| 
lars. The experts say that equipment fr 
with a minimum 40 kilowatts output 
would have to be available at an 
appreciably lower price before 
atomic food preservation techniques | 
could be put to work by the indus- 
try. Several companies are now hard 4 
at work on such equipment. 

A great deal of work must also be 
done to determine how the maxi- 
mum amount of food can be irra- ¥ 
diated at the lowest per unit cost. % 
This is largely a matter of setting § 
up a pilot plant and experimenting f 
With different layouts and machines 
on each product. The Quartermaster 
Corps plans to establish such a pilot § 
plant in 1958. Officials believe that § 
after two years of operation, they 
should have enough data to make 
possible the design of a commercial 
unit. 

For the other foods, those that re- } 
spond only indifferently to steriliza- } 
tion and pasteurization doses, more ®& 
laboratory work will be required be- § 
fore anyone can start talking about § 
costs. Milk, cheese, lettuce, lamb, } 
salami, scallops, oranges, celery, and 7 
lima beans are among the products § 
in this category. 1 

How long will it be until the & 
American housewife serves month- 
old hamburgers and year-old bread } 
kept fresh by atomic irradiation? 
Various unofficial guesstimates say 
five or ten years from now; the ex- 
perts refuse to be pinned down in 
direct quotes. Perhaps the best way 
of answering the question would be 
to repeat what Quartermaster Gen- 
eral K. L. Hastings told congress- 
men: 

“It appears evident that we stand | 
on the threshold of a broad new 
method of food preservation.” ; 


Fight on Blight 


_ (Continued from page 17) 


tant housing. A survey showed that, | 
by and large, the newest employes 
traveled the shortest distances. 

T. V. Houser, chairman of Sears’ 
board, revealed recently, ©... we 
could and did think seriously of 
relocating our national headquar-| 
ters. But after reviewing the matter} 
carefully, we decided not to move. | 
The launching of the Congress Street | 
Superhighway, with all its promise 
of improvement for the entire are 
was an important factor in reachin 
this decision.” 3 

“We also felt,” Mr. Houser con- 

. RY are ee 
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rtinued, “we had a responsibility for 
the area, one that we should not try 
(to walk away from.” Sears today is 
junderscoring this responsibility to 
the tune of a $5.5 million moderni- 
zation of its properties, and vigorous 
support of the Greater Lawndale 
Conservation Commission. 

The Commission pushes a many- 
pronged program for community im- 
provement, supported by some 300 
Lawndale businesses and industries 
sand plain citizens organized in block 
‘clubs. Executive director Alan Wil- 
liams, with 25 years’ experience in 
planning and real estate, exemplifies 
the professional leadership finding 
fits way into many of Chicago's 40- 
odd neighborhood conservation 
a groups. 

The provision of essential arteries 
I like Congress Street, however, is not 
jan unmixed blessing. Among the 
businesses displaced was A. B. Dick 
Company, several of whose southern- 
most buildings were in the path of 
the new expressway. 

Dick’s relocation typifies another 
vital point where business and city 
j planning merge — industrial site se- 
Il lection. Time was when some com- 


panies searching for new sites ranked 
tax benefits high among their cri- 
teria, only to learn later, through 
footing the bill for essential improve- 
ments, that benefits can be 
deceptive. 


such 


Chandler, Dick vice chair- 
man, reports his company’s criteria 
as follows: 


Kent 


“We wanted a piece of ground 
zoned for industry large enough to 
solve our problems for a good many 
years to come, including a railroad 
siding. 

“We wanted property with no 
problems with respect to water sup- 
ply, sewer facilities and storm drain- 
age. 

“We needed good transportation 
facilities for our people. 

“We wanted a location accessible 
to our present employes, and also 
close to a good supply of skilled 
plant and office forces to handle nor- 
mal turnover.” 


A residential survey showed most 
Dick employes lived in northwest 
Chicago and adjacent suburbs. The 
company chose a 50-acre site at 5700 
W. Touhy Road, in the incorporated 


De) 


Village of Niles, just over the Chi- 
cago city limits. 

‘To pave the way for good commu- 
nity relations in Niles, where Dick 
would be the first major industry, the 
company assigned Ralph Sturkey, 
now vice president, personnel rela- 
tions. A real estate attorney was re- 
tained to help employes who wished 
to move closer to the new plant. 

The Chicago Transit Authority 
cooperated with extra service, while 
the company worked with village, 
county and state officials to secure 
traffic lights at Touhy Road and Le- 
high Avenue. Village and company 
cooperated to expand the local fire 
and police departments, and com- 
pany fire drills are coordinated with 
those of the fire department. Land- 
scaping and architecture dispelled 
local fears of industries as neighbors. 

The Dick relocation well illus- 
trates the interdependence of good 
business and good city planning. 
Zoning, or proper land use, provided 
the site potential, while feasibility of 
improvements met the water, sewer 
and drainage requirements. A basi- 
cally sound community offered mu- 
nicipal services readily expanded to 
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meet the new industrial needs, and 
financed by the broadened tax base 
industry makes possible. Mass tran- 
sit, highway and railroad facilities 
guaranteed shipping and ease of 
movement for the work force. 

But the pervading purpose of city 
planning is evidenced in Dick’s justi- 
fiable pride in retaining 93 per cent 
of its work force. Planning, in the 
last analysis, is for all of the people, 
their activities and their property 
that go to make up a community. 

Stable, attractive neighborhoods 
in northwest Chicago and near sub- 
urbs insured desirable housing and 
building sites for Dick employes. In 
today’s tight labor market and hous- 
ing shortages, availability of good 
housing in sound neighborhoods has 
become a prime concern for many 
companies. 

Fourteen such companies in East 
Chicago, Indiana, have joined with 
the city and Purdue University to 
establish the Purdue-Calumet Devel- 
opment Foundation, a unique at- 
tempt to rebuild slums and achieve 
orderly neighborhoods in a heavily 
industrialized community. 

Foundation research shows about 


half of local industry’s employes live 
in the immediate area; 10,000 em- 
ploye-families of only two companies, 
Inland Steel Company and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, desire 
new housing; and 9,000 of these do 
not plan to leave the Calumet area. 
The studies disclose a minimum 
market for 4,000 housing units in 
the two-company sample, with 27 per 
cent preferring to rent, 57 per cent 
to build or buy, and 16 per cent 
willing to either rent, build or buy. 
Desired price levels range from 


monthly rentals of $40 to $90, pur- 


chase prices of $8,600 to $19,000. 
alhe neighborhood most in need of 
the first redevelopment effort was 
pin - pointed to a 317-acre tract 
around Block and Pennsylvania 
Avenues. 


Acquire Site 


With working capital of $1 million 
contributed by member industries, 
the Foundation has acquired, through 
a subsidiary corporation, a near- 
vacant site where it will construct a 
nine - story, 88-apartment elevator 
building. Only nine families had to 


ft 


were a big frog in 
the biggest puddle 
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be relocated from this site, at Lin} 
coln and Guthrie Streets, which ipl 
included in the total redevelopmen}i 
area. | 
This first building, with rental}y 
averaging $18 a room, will providdy 
relocation housing for the first clear}! 
ance bite of some 12 acres in thi | 
balance of the project, for whicli 
federal renewal aid is being sought ! 
Eventual construction of 1,900 nevi 
housing units is the goal, and subse}: 
quent clearance will be staged in thi 
same manner over a five to eight yea}y 
period to eliminate the displacemen; 
problems that plague most redevely 
opment efforts. 7 

Comments Neele Stearns, Inland 
vice president and vice chairman of 
the Foundation, “We have observeq 
the attempts elsewhere to designati® 
areas for clearance without giving) 
too much thought to where the peop 
ple to be displaced were going t&% 
live. Too often the result is blighting? 
of additional neighborhoods.” 

To supply the somewhat smalley: 
but significant market for uppey 
middle income. families, plans ar@ 
under discussion for construction Of 
another 730 single-family units fo: 


Yes, COMMERCE MAGAZINE’S concentrated readership among Chicago’s corporate 
and marlagement executives makes it the leading local business men’s publication. 


1002 Owners and Partners, 124 Board Chairmen, 2896 Presidents and 1159 Vice 
Presidents make up half of the paid circulation. The balance consists of operating 
management men such as general managers, sales managers, traffic managers, etc. 
The total of 10,000 + paid (ABC audited December 1955) is the proverbial “rifle , 
shot” aimed at the heart of the industrial executive market in the Chicagoland area. ; 


And the Chicagoland industrial area is truly the “biggest pud- 
dle”. Since Pearl Harbor Day, 1050 new plants have been 
_ established here. This is the highest rate of industrial develop- 
ment in the country during that period, and the pace is increas- 
ing. Industrial plant developments in the six county Chicago 
Metropolitan area during the first quarter of 1956 amounted to 
$259,581,000, which is four times the investment amount in the 


same period in 1955 and surpasses the figures for all but threes 
of the entire years since 1945. = = 
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sale in a contemplated range of $14.5 
to $19 thousand. 
This kind of thoughtful planning 


and industry participation to meet 
the housing market as it exists in fact 
and in relation to employe income is 
being watched with interest by busi- 
ness leaders as one possible solution 
to housing needs in the whole metro- 
politan area. Chicago's Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council has 
called for just such an inventory, or 
market analysis, of the total housing 
picture. Fortune Magazine, describ- 
ing Chicago's vast rebuilding pro- 
gram and terming it the “most excit- 
ing city in the U. S.,” predicts, “In 
the end, the battle for Chicago will 
be lost or won on the housing front.” 


On this housing front, perhaps the 
toughest sector of the rebuilding 
battlefield, business management has 
lined up with government and the 
planners to help lead the attack. 


Sub-Standard Dwellings 


About one out of four city dwell- 

ings, according to the last census, 
have been reported by Chicago 
Housing and Redevelopment Coor- 
dinator James C. Downs, Jr., as sub- 
standard by reason of dilapidation 
or lack of essential plumbing. Blight 
equally threatens the suburbs. The 
Cook County Housing Authority, 
which functions as the redevelop- 
ment agency in the county, has found 
in some older suburban neighbor- 
hoods as high as 66 per cent of the 
dwellings in need of major repairs, 
as much as 68 per cent without wash- 
ing facilities. 

Three formidable canons have 
decay and obsolescence: Clearance of 
hopeless slums; conservation, with 
perhaps partial clearance, in neigh- 
borhoods worth saving; and stepped 

up inspection and official controls, 
‘like Chicago’s just-passed Housing 
Code and pending Zoning Ordi- 
nance. 
_ Scores of business leaders have 
helped secure the necessary legisla- 
| tion, financing and public under- 
standing of these weapons. At Mar- 
shall Field and Company, Earl Krib- 
_ben’s title is vice president in charge 
_ of civic affairs. He serves as director 
of the Fort Dearborn Project, vice 
president of the Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council, and is one 
‘of several executives who helped 
secure city, state and federal slum 
ance and renewal legislation. 


President of the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil, which helped draft the new 
Housing Code, is Joseph Pois, vice 
president and treasurer of Signode 
Steel Strapping Company. Attorney 
Laird Bell, senior partner of Bell, 
Boyd, Marshall and Lloyd, headed 
the Citizens Committee to Fight 
Slums, which electrified the city with 
its unsparing analyses and hard-hit- 
ting recommendations to the Mayor, 
many of which have been adopted. 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry cooperated with 
the city rezoning staff on the pending 


Ze 


Zoning Ordinance, which will estab- 
lish more effective land usage in the 
city. Coordinator Downs, himself, 
who has served as adviser to three 
mayors, is board chairman of Real 
Estate Research Corporation and 
senior partner in the real estate man- 
agement firm of Downs, Mohl and 
Company. 

Neighborhood organizations simi- 
larly find impetus and support from 
businessmen. Realtors Arthur Rub- 
loff and Newton C. Farr serve as 
president and vice president of the 
Greater North Michigan Avenue 


been rolled up to bombard housing 


Assisted By Mortgage Financing 


We here at Lake Michigan Mortgage 
Company are proud of the part we have 
had in financing the home of ALLIED 
RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago area 
leader in distribution of electronic, radio, 
television and Hi-Fi component parts. 8 
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Inquiry 
Invited 


MICHIGAN 


105 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 
PHONE: CENTRAL 6-2545 ‘ 
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Association, which initiated the 30- 
acre redevelopment between Clark 
and LaSalle Streets, Division Street 
and North Avenue. The South Side 
Planning Board, which helped pro- 
mote Lake Meadows and has just 
proposed a $298 million redevelop- 
ment for the area from Congress to 
Twenty-Sixth Streets, the lake front 
to the Chicago River’s south branch, 
includes representatives Ol Ree RE 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Link- 
Belt Company, Crane Company, and 
others. 

In the suburbs, too, business and 
industry help lead the march toward 
renewal. From the Committee for 
Chicago Heights, organized by Wil- 
liam W. Thorsness, secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, and his 
colleagues, has come a surging vital- 
ity that is bringing new industry, 
new population and a well-planned 


expansion of housing, both private 
and publicly aided. 

Mr. Thorsness is a member of the 
local Plan Commission, and of Mayor 
Carl W. McGehee’s Committee on 
Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal, 
as is the chief engineer of Victor 
Chemicals Works dees Garr) -Piice: 
Other active companies include Cal- 
umet Steel Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, American Manganese 
Steel Division of American Brake 
Shoe Company, and Flintkote Com- 
pany. 

Six new industries, expected to 
employ some 4,500 persons within a 
year, have been brought into the 
area. Over 600 new private homes 
have been built in the past 18 
months. In cooperation with the 
Cook County Housing Authority, 
plans have been submitted and await 
federal approval for a $10 million 


—=} FLASHER LIGHTS 


Most Economical iis 
Barricade 
Warning Device 


25% More 
Light Than 
Any Other 


Flasher 


ENGINEERED 
SPECIFICALLY FOR: 


. Highway Construction 
. Public Utilities 

. Municipal Projects 

. Police and Fire Vehicles 
Trucks, Busses 
Airports 

. Railroads 

. Parking Lots 

. Shipyards 

. Industrial Plants 


New Neon Tube gives 25% more brilliance—with doubled battery life. 

Lower Operating Costs—less than a penny per 24 hours’ continuous operation. 

Full Directional Flexibility—Neon Tube is mounted in 2-way head that rotates 
to any desired direction. Entire light can be used in any position. 

Vapor-Sealed Self-Contained Mechanism—housed entirely in upper half of case 
(Exclusive). Shatter-proof lens. No delicate mechanisms. 

Moisture and Weather-Proofed. Not affected by temperature. 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 


205 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 6, IIlinois 


Tel. CEntral 6-1663 


INDUSTRIALISTS! 
CHOICE LOCATION FOR 
FACTORY OR WAREHOUSE 
14 TO 34 ACRES 
BROADVIEW 
(9600 West - 2200 South) 

@ 1.H.B. SWITCH 

@ UTILITIES AVAILABE 

@ WILL BUILD TO SUIT 

SITES IN OTHER LOCATIONS 
CARL L. KINGSBURY S.1.R. 


/ WILLOUGHBY & CO. 
77 W. WASHINGTON _CE 6-5050 


Charter Members Ass’n of Commerce 


SSR 


SEeley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


} newly generated traffic will use Chi-— 
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urban renewal and slum clearance 
project. 

The renewal project, reports 
C.C.H. A. executive director Ray- 
mond E. Nelson, is uniquely compre- 
hensive. It proposes construction of 
52 private and 122 public housing 
units; retention of 116 units to be 
voluntarily rehabilitated by owners; 
retention of another 49 to be re- 
paired and moved to new sites in 
the project area; and a $500,000 
shopping center with off-street park- 
ing. 

Notwithstanding the contributions 
suggested by these examples, more 
help will be needed if the Chicago 
area is to assimilate its continued 
industrial and human _ expansion. 
One of the most conservative popula- 
tion estimates predicts a possible 
three-quarters of a million increase 
by 1965. The Chicago Tribune’s re- 
cent discussion panel on traffic and 
transportation projected a total pop- 
ulation of 8.6 million by 1970. The 
Association of Commerce estimates 
513,000 new workers will be needed 
by 1960, only about one-fifth of | 
which could be supplied by the pres- % 
ent population. : 


Vacancy Ratio 


Meanwhile, Chicago’s housing va- 
cancy ratio, according to Coordina- 
tor Downs, is less than one per cent, § 
and the remaining five to six square | 
miles of vacant residential land is 
disappearing at the rate of a mile a 
year. Vacant industrial land is in 
only slightly better supply, about 
5,000 acres according to the Chicago 
Plan Commission, mostly in the Chi- 
cago portion of the Cal-Sag area. 


Inevitably, much of the coming 
industrial and residential expansion 
must continue to occur in the city’s 
metropolitan ring. But, say Chicago’s 
business-planning experts, far from 
lessening the need for over-all plan- 
ning, such peripheral growth in- | 
creases it. For example, the new Ford — 
plant, near East Chicago Heights, — 
expects to draw its 4,000 employes 
from throughout the metropolitan — 
area, and a goodly portion of the | 


cago thoroughfares. Or, much of the fi 
new labor supply for the anticipated | 
Cal-Sag industries could conceivably | 
crowd into already bulging south — 
side neighborhoods and over - bur-_ 
dened south suburbs. : - 


_ The next big tool that must be | 
forged, say business-planning leaders, ] 


ee ee ; 
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sis some form of metropolitan tech- 
nique to meet these metropolitan 
yproblems. The Business Executive’s 
‘Research Committee, cooperating 
wwith Northwestern University, rec- 
pommends a_ full-fledged metropoli- 


itan plan commission, with area-wide RUST 
roovernmental authority over general 
imatters, reserving local autonomy for 
the 960 local. governments. EUTOES 

A more exploratory approach is 
sunder way by the Northeastern IIli- SMOKE 
mois Metropolitan Area Local Gov- 
ernmental Services Commission. Ex- SALTS 
secutive director Leverett S. Lyon, _ : 
chairman of the Association of Com- WATER ; _ | 
ymerce executive committee, has SUBMERSION _ | 
launched both research and meet- — 
ings with local governments on such HU! 1 ao 
problems as water supply, drainage, Upp! Me . . 
sewage, and garbage disposal. / 

bad 


Transportation Study 


Already started is the $1.8 million Fé | N Cc or CAD M | U M Pp LATI N G 


Chicago Area ‘Transportation Study, 
jeintly financed by Chicago, Cook Giving metal a bright, protective finish with zinc or cadmium 
Countv and the state and federal plating offers good looks plus protection. Our experience in this 

: : service over man i i 
governments. Interviews and _ field events Is 10 oun a ore aie 
5 samples on request. 


work will be completed in Novem- , f . 
ig Re es “aon epee | = 5 METAL PROTECTIVE FINISHES—Zinc, Cadmium, Phosphate Coatings, Black Oxide and Dri-Lube 
pected in the spring of 1957, and 36 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
analysis and proposals completed by | § W ESTERN RUST-PROOF co 
t e eae Jametuenn pee 2137 WALNUT STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS @ Tel. SEeley 3-1692 
5 f “ = 
. area have been supplied since 1926 
| by the Chicago Regional Planning 
_ Association, an outgrowth of the 
Burnham Plan. But though the As- 
- sociation’s work has been invaluable, as i | or a select few 
its functions are consultative and ad- = 
visory. And general manager How- I f | 
ard R. Olson attests that one of the | e nsurance 
biggest problems of the smaller gov- , 
ernment units is the shortage of b Vy 
planning personnel. U ers 
Sidney Westby, Commonwealth @ The John Hancock Preferred Risk Whole Life 
Edison Company’s manager of indus- ee i ieed net h 1 b 
Scales and former manager of policy is based on the fact that some people are better 
e dustrial development, warns “Un- risks than others. If you are buying new life imsur- 
less we have community planners 
endeavoring to solve city and sub- 
urban problems together, we just 


don’t have planning. We must ‘ 
change our thinking. The city is no FERREL M. BEAN 


longer an integral unit, contained 
General Agent 


ance it will pay you to ask your agent or broker about 
the attractive new rates on this low-cost policy. Or call 


within itself. Chicago must become 
the headquarters of the larger met- 
ropolitan region, and the whole area 
| must be integrated in terms of plan- 
| ning as it is economically.” CESS a 
| Mr. Westby concludes, “More busi- MITUALJ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“nesses and industries must be in- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

duced to take their part in commu- RAndolph 6-9336 

iil ng. 
Bis orictaty ae ae 39 South La Salle Street, Suite 625, Chicago 
aps less sympathetic, will have to 
he job.” 
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JOHN L. COLLYER Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“75% of B. F. Goodrich Employees... 
Save $9,000,000 Per Year” 


“B. F. Goodrich people are proud of their many years as State Chairman of the Payroll Savings Advisory — 
of participation in the Payroll Savings Plan. 75% of our Committee.” JOHN L. COLLYER, Chairnia 
employees are members of the Plan, with payroll deduc- The B. F. Goodrich Company 
tions of $9,000,000 a year. 


A simple person-to-person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings 
“Thrift is one of the keys to our continued prosperity. 


Application Blank in the hands of every employee is all you” 
It builds security for the family, retards inflation and have t6 do to install the Payroll Savings Plan or build em-— 


stabilizes the purchasing power of the dollar. I am ployee participation in your present plan. Your State Sales | 
proud that Ohio is a leader in this worthwhile endeavor Director is ready to help you. Write today to Savings Bond — 


and that it has been my privilege to serve since 1950 Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. “ 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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NDUSTRIAL plant investment 
projects in the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area, announced during 
July, totaled $14,904,000. This 
| total compares with $39,875,000 for 
_ July, 1955. Total industrial develop- 
‘ments in the first seven months of 
1956 amounted to $396,718,000, com- 
pared with $236,597,000 in the same 
period of 1955. 


e Pure Oil Company will expand 
the facilities of its refinery in Le- 
mont with the addition of a catalytic 
reforming unit which will substan- 
tially increase the capacity of that 
refinery for high grade gasoline. The 
reformer will have a 12,000 barrel 
daily capacity and will be accom- 
panied by a 17,000 barrel a day feed 
preparation unit. The new facilities 
will represent a major addition to 
this refinery. M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany has been awarded the general 
contract. 


e All-Steel Equipment, Inc., Au- 
rora, has purchased a 48 acre site in 
Montgomery, south of Aurora. A 
branch plant containing 300,000 
square feet of floor area will be built 
for the production of furniture, and 
at a future date the company’s elec- 
trical switch and outlet manufactur- 
ing, now carried on in South Bend, 
will be moved to this plant. 

| : 
© Lever Brothers Company is mak- 
| ing extensive alterations and addi- 
tions to its plant on Indianapolis 
boulevard in Hammond for the 
production of two new products. 
‘The construction, which is well un- 
der way, will provide production 
facilities for Wisk and Dove Soap, 
~ poth of which were recently added 

to Lever Brothers line. 


© Coca Cola Bottling Company is 
erecting a new bottling plant in 


Industrial 
Developments 


e-- inthe Chicago Area 


Gary at 10th avenue and Colfax 
street. The 88,000 square foot struc- 
ture is designed by E. F. Quinn and 
R. T. Christianson, architects. 


e Steel Warehousing Corporation, 
350 Root street, has announced the 
purchase of an eleven acre tract, at 
25th avenue and Sumac road in 
Broadview, as a site for a new central 
office and warehouse building. The 
company intends to erect a new 
plant in three units, the first of 
which will contain 45,000 square feet 
of floor area, on which construction 
will start immediately. The first unit 
will house the stainless steel division 
of the company. It is the corpora- 
tion’s intention eventually to move 
all its facilities to the new location 
including its operations now Car- 
ried on at 1253 West 47th Street. 
Abell-Howe Corporation, engineer 
and general contractor; Willoughby 
and Company, broker. 


e Shulton Inc., 7225 N. Cicero 
avenue, Lincolnwood, is erecting an 


addition to its plant of 35,000 square 


feet of floor area. The company man- 
ufactures toilet articles. Architect, 
Herbert Hanse; general contractor, 
Bulley and Andrews. 


e Starr-Industrial Containers, 
Inc., 413 Erie street, producer of cor- 
rugated cartons, operating a plant 
at 1608 Stewart avenue, has  pur- 
chased a 90,000 square foot structure 
at 1834 W. Kinzie street where it will 
consolidate its operations. Chandler 
and Montague, broker. 


e York Corporation, of York, Pa., 
operating a warehouse at 1113 W. 
Cornelia avenue, is erecting a new 
office and warehouse building at 
5950 W. Touhy avenue in Niles. 
This manufacturer of commercial 
and industrial refrigeration and air 
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FOR SALE 


With or Without Equipment 
265,000 sq. ft., one-story, Chicago 
10 Acres—Sprinklered—Switch 


EQUIPMENT 


170 Presses, 10 ton to 1000 ton Spot 
Welders—Seam Welders —— Projec- 
tion Welders — Multiple Blanking 
Facilities 1900 Strokes per Hour — 
Fully Equipped Tool Dept. —- Con- 
veyorized Finishing Systems and 
Electrostatic Painting. 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Hlinois 
Financial 6-1322 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 

Railroads Expressways 

Subways Tunnels 

Power Plants Municipal Works 
A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guoranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois | 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE | 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
PLANOGRAPHING @ MULTILITH 
ART & COPY 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


DDRESSING e@ MAILI 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


DEarborn 2-1891 


139 N. CLARK 


YOUT 
MULTIGRAPHING | 
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Chicago 13, I. | 
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conditioning equipment will have 
19,000 square feet of floor area in 
its new structure. Friedman-Alschu- 
ler and Sincere, architect; Joseph T. 
Carp Inc., general contractor. 


e Thompson-Bremer Co., 520 N. 
Dearborn street, is erecting an addi- 
tion to its plant at 1640 W. Hubbard 
street. The additional floor area will 
amount to 20,000 square feet, which 
will be utilized for the manufacture 
and storage of screw assemblies, lock 
washers, and terminals. Thompson- 
Bremer and Company is a subsidiary 
of American Machine and Foundry 
Company. Architect, F. S. Musser; 
general contractor, Northern Build- 
ers, Inc. 


e Stone Container Corp., paper 
box manufacturer, located at 4200 
W. 42nd place, is adding floor space 
for roll storage and making a mez- 
zanine addition to its plant. A. Ep- 
stein and Sons, Inc., architect and 
engineer. 


e Neely Printing Company, 817 N. 
Franklin street, is adding 16,000 
square feet of floor space to its plant. 


The company engages in both letter- 
press and offset printing. Fugard, 
Burt, Wilkinson and Orth, archi- 
tects; general contractor, M. A. Lom- 
bard and Son. 


e Summy Publishing Company, 
235 §. Wabash avenue, a music pub- 
lishing company, has purchased a 
two-story building at 1834 Ridge 
avenue, Evanston, to be occupied as 
a warehouse and office building. ‘The 
company will remodel the structure 
before occupancy. Arthur Rubloff 
and Company and G. R. Bailey and 
Conipany, brokers. 


e Diamond Bridge and Iron Divi- 
sion of the Diamond Steel Company, 
located at 2837 N. Natoma avenue, 
is adding 15,000 square feet to its 
plant. Edward Busche, architect; 
Northern Builders, general contrac- 
tor. 


e Humboldt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2014 N. Whipple street, 1S 
erecting a new plant and office build- 
ing in Norridge for the production 
of laboratory, scientific and testing 
equipment. The new structure will 
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ia 
contain 12,000 square feet of floor | 
area, and the firm will move its en-B 
tire facilities to the new plant when 
it is completed. Rodde Anderson} 
Novak, architects. | 


e Waltz Brothers Tool and Die 
Company, 4451 N. Elston avenue, 
will start construction soon on aff 
13,000 square foot addition to its | 
plant. it 
I 
e Cere Manufacturing Company, 
5580 N. Northwest highway, is erect-}§ 
ing a new factory and office build-§ 
ing at Wheeling and Hintz Road & 
in Wheeling. The plant will contain § 
12,000 square feet of floor area and i 
will house the firm’s entire opera-f 
tions. It makes special machinery 
and machine parts. Architect, John} 
H. Geiger. | 


e Arnar-Stone Laboratories, Inc., 
Mount Prospect, has started work§ 
on a 6,000 square foot addition to} 
its plant, the main part of which} 
was completed last September. Thef 
company produces drug preparations 
and has introduced several im- 
portant new products in recent years. f 


ST. PAUL FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


6720 W. NORTH AVENUE — CHICAGO 


ASSETS 


Statement of Condition 
As of June 30, 1956 


FirstaMortgage Loans 204.2 ee SSF IPL yeh, Ss) 

Home Improvement Loans —-_--_.------- 
_Loans on Savings Accounts -__------------- 

Home Purchase Contracts __._..----.-...- 
: Federal Home Loan Bank Securities 
ns U.S. Government Securities... 
| (Ree) ie Sia es Mee SR Se ec ee 


Office Building and Equipment___---__---___- 


1,487,941.56 
946,532.85 
2,141.39 
1,100,000.00 
4,455,168.75 
1,321,940.66 
1,743,122.90 


Qtr ASSc hope tee eae are een eh ee Si LOdaS 
WORE Se ear A Oe ge ot at a $68,260,189.79 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
SAVINGS ACCOMM ts eee es hae $57,025,631.01 
Advances from the Federal Home Loan 

Bin pape aeenes dere Clee wae a 3,500,000.00 
Mortgage Loans in Process _..........--.--__- 3,430,969.79 
Deposits for Taxes and Insurance._.___- 909,731.98 
Other Libr chi Copa sae Net eee re LE 114,620.76 
Deferred Incomes ee 252,941.54 
General Reserves and Surplus_...._..____ 3,026,294.71 


TOTALS be eee ot a ee $68,260,189.79 
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" The new floor area will be used for 
;manufacturing purposes. English 
Construction Co., general contractor. 


—- 


-@ Revere Paint and Varnish Cor- 
poration, 2313 N. Seeley avenue, is 
constructing a new factory building 
;at 2308 W. 4lIst street. Bernard 
Krauss—architect; James Burton and 


Company, general contractor. 


e Alliance Hose and Rubber Co. 
has purchased the property at 649 
W. Washington boulevard, for its 
warehouse and office. Hogan and 
Farwell Inc., broker. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


more than 75 million tons of sawdust 
Waste a year. 


¢ Coming: Electroluminescence — 
“Bulb snatchers” will eventually be- 
come as extinct as the dinosaur, be- 
cause the light of tomorrow will 
come right out of the wall, accord- 
ing to Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration engineers. They say that they 
are now perfecting electrolumines- 
cence —a new light source from 
phosphor-coated panels which are 
about as thin as a window pane. The 
panels, which can be cut to any de- 
sired shape, switch on and off the 
same as an ordinary light bulb. 


e Pajama Game — A recent survey, 
conducted among 500 men of all 
ages and occupations, revealed that 
75 per cent sleep in pajamas. The 
same survey showed that 11 per cent 
sleep in only the tops; six per cent 
in the bottoms. Among married men, 
58 per cent said that their wives 
bought their pajamas and 47 per 
cent said their wives even wore them. 


Source of Energy 
(Continued from page 19) 


Nera 


Laboratories silicon battery). The 
Bell battery relies upon the transis- 
tor-like quality of thin and highly 
refined silicon strips to transform 

light into electrical current. Other 
| material for direct conversion are 


os 


~ voltaic cells using selenium or copper 
oxide, and cells of cadmium sulfide 
rystals. Most solar devices cannot 
ore energy, although scientists are 


Jo 


ig advances on this problem 
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ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURER 


HE parts you see above are 

highly accurate stampings from 

a set of progressive dies. They form 

the case for an electronic hearing 

device manufactured by Beltone 

Hearing Aid Company. You can see 

they are very clean parts with little or 

no scoring or galling. What you can’t see 

are the savings made possible because the 

manufacturer has very little buffing out to 

do before he finishes each case. By expending 

very little more money on special stainless steel 

tooling, this company gets a nearly perfect 

stamping from Laystrom. 

Also, this just about doubles productive life 

before die care is needed. Thus, unit costs come 

down low enough to save money in the overall stamp- 
ing picture in addition to the savings in finishing. 


This is another example of Laystrom’s knowledge 
of tooling, productive efficiency, and just plain desire to 

help customers get the best for the money. Laystrom 
can do as much for you, too. Check with us today! 


UNRETOUCHED 
ACTUAL SIZE 


cLaystrom 


TOOLS e DIES e ASSEMBLIES e PARTS DESIGN e SHORT-RUN DUPLICATING 
PRECISION MACHINING OF MEDIUM SIZE STAMPINGS AND, CASTINGS 


LAYSTROM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

2013 North Parkside, Chicago 39, Illinois 

e Please send us complete brochure covering Laystrom production services to 
industry. te Se 
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UNITED ELECTRIC COALS 


Precision Prepared United Electric Coals are available for prompt ship- 
' ment by rail and water to utilities, industries, railroads and retail 
dealers throughout the Midwest and Great Lakes Area. 


You get service, too .. . a sales organization composed of men who are 
experienced in the problems of coal marketing and utilization. United 
Electric’s long record of demonstrated ability and dependable service is 
your assurance of a satisfactory and profitable relationship. 


Call your United Electric Sales Representative . . . it pays! 


FIDELITY 


Domestic and Industrial Stoker Coal 


CUBA—BUCKHEART 


Precision Prepared Coals 


BUFFALO CREEK 


Washed West Kentucky No. 6 
Industrial and Domestic Stoker Coal 


RUBY \ muby 


Washed West Kentucky No. 11 —>9= 
for Industrial and Domestic Use ie tt N\ 


- 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COAL COMPANIES 


CHICAGO ..307 North Michigan Avenue, Phone CEntral 6-6580 
PEORIA... Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711..ST. LOUIS... Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 


~| some 50,000 Florida homes and at 


and in some cases —as in the sun- t 
powered phone system — have been 
able to channel excess solar energy 
into storage cells. 

This country’s recognized leading 
authority on solar energy — Dr. Far- 
rington Daniels, whose University of 
Wisconsin laboratory is 120 miles 
northwest of Chicago — says: “If in 
1939 anyone had asked me whether 
the atom or the sun would be tapped 
as our next big power source, I would 
have said the sun. I’m still inclined 
to think so.” 

How does potential solar power 
stack up against potential atom pow- ff 
er? “Like atomic energy compares to 
ox power” — that’s Dr. Daniels’ re- 
ply. Each day the sun sends to earth i 
over a quadrillion (that’s a million 
million) kilowatt hours of energy — a 
comparable to all the reserves of { 
coal, oil, natural gas, and uranium § 
found in the world. The solar energy 
on Boulder Dam’s Lake Mead is five 
times the rate of power generated by 
the dam itself. 


342 Trillion Horsepower 


The Smithsonian Institution § 
points out that even with 20 per cent 
efficiency, all the solar radiation on 
a certain 150,000 square miles of the [ 
Southwest can produce 342 trillion 
horsepower a year. This is 30 times 
the amount used in the entire nation ® 
for all purposes. To put it another 
way, each year the earth receives at | 
least 20,000 times as much energy 
from the sun as is now generated 
from all other sources. 

A good deal of this potential is put 
to work by another solar researcher, | 
Dr. Maria Telkes. She has invented 
a solar cooker that produces 350 de- | 
grees of heat on the roof of a New 
York apartment house — and also 
can store that heat. She says it can 
be made to sell for only $5. Dr. 
Telkes also built for herself a solar 
house. In the one hollow outer wall 
she poured 20 tons of canned sodium | 
sulphate. This absorbs enough solar | 
energy to provide most of the home’s | 
heating needs. a 


Most of the hot water supply of 
least 30,000 more in Japan come | 


on the collection method of gather- | 
ing sun’s rays. The Japanese version, _ 
costing a farmer as little at $20, is a_ 
shallow wooden box faced inside 
with thin sheet metal, filled with 
water and covered with glass. Recent 
(Continued on page 38) ee 
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HE railroads have filed increased 

demurrage rates and rule changes 
» become effective September I, 
956. The provisions, published in 
upplement No. 6 to Agent Hinsch’s 
varifft 4-C, will: 

1. Reduce the number of cancella- 
bble debits under Average Agree- 
ment from four to two. 

2. Increase demurrage rates to 
6$4.00 for each of the first two 
ichargeable days; $7.00 for each of 
ithe next two chargeable days, and 
$10.00 for each day thereafter. (At 
present the demurrage charges are 
$3.00 for each of the first four days 
pand $6.00 for each succeeding 
t day.) 
3. Charge for Saturdays, Sundays 
hand Holidays on Straight Plan 
cars on the same basis as Average 
‘ Agreement. 
Changes in demurrage rules and 
charges have been under considera- 
ion for several months. The orig- 
nal proposal of the railroads con- 
remplated making the following 
changes in addition to the above: 
| 1. Require two credits to offset 
one debit. 
' 2. Eliminate cars loaded or un- 
| loaded in intraplant service from 
Average Agreement and reduce 
free time for loading or unloading 
' to 24 hours and include Saturdays 
| in computing time. 
. 3. Eliminate Note 2 to Section D, 
| Demurrage Rule 2, which pro- 
vides that cars bulletined on Sat- 
| urday will be treated as bulletined 


ransportation 
and Traffic 


Class Rates and Ratings Central 
Territory, scheduled for July 24, 
1956, has been postponed indefi- 
nitely. The proceeding involves a 
suspended class rate adjustment 
published in tariffs of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau to become 
effective May 1, 1956. The adjust- 
ment proposed (1) establishment ot 
the railroad Docket No. 28300 scale 
of class rates, plus seven per cent; 
(2) an arbitrary of 45 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments under 2,000 
pounds and 20 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments weighing from 2,000 
to 5,000 pounds; and (3) cancellation 
of less truckload and any-quantity 
exception ratings and the substitu- 
tion in lieu thereof ratings in Na- 
tional Motor Freight Classification 
No. A-2. A six per cent interim in- 
crease in motor carrier class rates in 


Central territory was allowed to be- | 


come effective on June 20, 1956. 


e Bill Introduced To Require 


Equal Treatment For All Ports: 


Senator Potter of Michigan has in- 
troduced a bill proposing to amend 
Section 1(15) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “shall 
not take any_action under the pro- 
visions of this paragraph, or take 
any action for the purpose of alle- 
viating shortages of equipment, con- 
gestion of traffic, or other similar 
emergencies under any other provi- 
sion of this act, with respect to car 
service, use of equipment or-facili- 
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FOR BETTER 
TRANSPORTATION 


e Whether you ship freight or 
travel yourself...you can look 
to the BURLINGTON for the 
kind of transportation you 
want. 


Burlington’s fast diesel- 
powered time freights will 
move your shipments carefully 
and expeditiously. And when 
you're heading Northwest, 
West or Southwest, remember 


i 


on Monday. ties, or traffic at Great Lakes ports rare 
CI that smart travelers say: ‘‘ You 


se latter provisions were elimi- generally unless such action is made ; ; Ae e: 
d from the proposal subsequent equally applicable to ocean and just can’t beat the Zephyr fleet! a 
public hearing held in Chicago Gulf coast ports of the United For better transportation... 
ete May. 81906. The changes States.” The bill Teens a te ship or travel via Burlington. d 5 
eduled to become effective Sep- issuance by the commission of Serv- =ag 
ice Order No. 914 which restricts to : : Bi 

e car-owning railroads. two days the free time for unloading Chicago, Burlington & a 

: cars of export freight moving via - : ie 
Postpone Hearing In Central Great Lakes ports. The current Quincy Railroad : 
ferritory Motor Rate Adjustment: freight car shortage, Senator Potter | im 
g in I. & S. M-8466, Revised said, “is nationwide and I can see | siiseeeseseeee a 


a ‘ a 


Member 
a _ Cook County Council of = 
ured Savings Associations 


Federal Home Loan 


Ms Bank System 


Who’s got sore feet 
in Chicago? 


no reason why the lake ports have 
to bear the burden of it any more 
than coastal and gulf ports.” He 
added that the commission’s order 
would “stifle seaway traffic by put- 
ting two strikes on it before it had 
a chance to develop.” 


e Motor Committee Adopts In- 
crease In Minimum Charge: ‘The 
Central Committee of Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau sustained the 
recommendation of the Standing 
Rate Committee and adopted 
Docket 24032 proposing to increase 
the minimum charge on truck ship- 
ments within Central territory. ‘The 
approved minimum charge is on a 
graduated scale ranging from $3.00 
where the applicable first class rate 


See Inside Front Cover 


is $1.80 or less up to $5.00 where the 
applicable first class= rates sOvVieG 
$4.30. In opposing the proposal, the 


~ COMMERCE) 


| 
Chicago Association of Commerce} 
and Industry urged the retention of} 
a single stated minimum charge in| | 
an amount sufficient to properly} \ 
compensate the carriers for handling}: 


small shipments. 


i 
¢ 
; 


e House Passes Bill To Increase} 
Postal Rates: The House on July 6,) 
by a vote of 217 to 165, passed H. R.f 
11380, a bill to increase postal rates | 
approximately $430 million annual 
ly. The measure would boost the 
rate on first class letters from three 
to four cents per ounce and thet 
domestic. air mail rate from six tof 
seven cents per ounce. Increases 
would also be made in the postage 
rates on second and third class mail. 
The measure has been sent to thef 
Senate where hearings began July} 
17 before a subcommittee of the} 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Comunittee. 


New Source of Energy 
(Continued from page 36) 


studies at the Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology show that even in 
northerly Boston it is possible to 
produce economically 50 to 70 per 
cent of the heat needed for domestic 
house and water heating from the 
sun. Comparable potentialities exist 
in Chicago, where the sun shines 
brightly 59 per cent of the time. Per- 
haps more adaptable to consumer 
demand is a solar air conditioner, 
operating on the principle of the 
ordinary refrigerator. Such a devel- 
opment of solar energy creates the 
paradoxical picture of using the 
sun’s heat for cooling houses. 
There already are solar engines 
which convert to steam power for 
hauling water for irrigation. Dr. 
Daniels of the University of Wiscon- 
sin goes a step farther. He suggests 
that these engines lift water to stor- 
age towers. There the water can be 
released by gravity to hydroelectric 
turbines — for electrifying a remote 
small city 24 hours a day. 
Certainly, solar power does not 


now even approach the fully eco-_ 


nomical stage for mass industrial use. 
Researchers ironing out the initial 
kinks are the first to admit this. But 
they are also quick to point up the 
tremendous strides made in the past 
two years — strides so great that early 
advances after creation of the first 
atomic pile tend to pale in compari- 
; son. 


Development of the Bell Labora- 
tories solar battery two years ago by § 
Calvin S. Fuller, Gerald L. Pearson, & 
and Daryl M. Chapin first aroused § 
industrial scientists to the extensive 
possibilities of harnessed sun power. § 
Before this battery was built, solar & 
energy from a fourth source, indirect } 
conversion on photosynthesis, was the 
“leading”? power source, achieving 
less than one per cent of efficiency. | 
The solar battery put out six per 
cent at first, eight per cent a few 
months later, 1] per cent early this 
year, and is now approaching 15 per 
cent. This compares to the perform- 
ance of the best gasoline and steam | 
engines; the maximum theoretical 
efficiency is 22 per cent. 

These very advances are spurring 
Air Force researchers toward refine- 
ment of a cadmium sulfide solar di- 
rect conversion generator consisting 
of a four by 15 foot sheet which — 
promises to provide enough power | 
from the sun to run all electrical 
equipment in an average home — in- 
cluding heat and lighting. Present- 
day economics of solar energy are 
usually the economics of devices” 
with low operating cost but high” 
initial outlay. Its use cuts across” 
established lines of communication 
—directly from the roof of a ma-. 
chine shop to the electric bench saw, 
from a house roof to the basement 
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ldesert to a nearby steam engine hoist- 
jing deep well water. 

If a solar hot water heater or bat- 
itery lasts long enough, its approxi- 
imate zero cost of operation more 
than compensates for the high origi- 
inal cost. And even this high cost 
-eventually must be trimmed down to 
size. The Admiral Corporation's 
radio Sun Power Pak costs $175, but 
President Ross D. Siragusa points 
out: “Transistors originally cost $25 
seach when they first were introduced 
several years ago. Today they cost a 
fraction of that figure. Solar bat- 
teries will cost much less after pro- 
ducers effect manufacturing efhicien- 
cies and get into mass production.” 
’The silicon cell now costs over $300 
ja pound — more than half the price 
of gold. But remember that 50 years 
jago aluminum cost a fabulous $500. 

India is selling over 1,000 solar 
cookers a month for $15 apiece, but 
now production know-how is bring- 
i ing the price down toward a target 
$5 — tapping a market of millions 
: who still feed their cooking fires with 
cow dung. The main cost of a 47- 
inch wide cooker developed in the 
| University of Wisconsin solar re- 
«search laboratory is $3.50 for a re- 
| flector lining. 


Massive Financing 


All these factors on the economic 
front call for massive financing to 
achieve the reality of widespread in- 

. dustrial solar :power, in the opinion 
of Dr. Jesse Hobson of the Stanford 
Research Institute. He told 800 sci- 
entists at the first World Symposium 
on Applied Solar Energy in Phoenix, 
Arizona, last November: “It is up to 
us to make responsible financial lead- 
ers, bankers, insurance companies 
and our own governments aware of 
these needs so that their help and 
interest will assist in financing the 
market for solar installations.” 
~ And don’t underestimate the need. 

_ By this time tomorrow, world popu- 

lation will be up 84,000. By the year 

2050, world population will triple 


to over seven billion. 


| 4 For such a mass population sun 


power also holds promise of mullti- 
| plying world food supply through 

ultivation of algae. Already, the 
University of California is develop- 
ing photosynthetic methods of grow- 
algae for animal feed, and at the 
me time treating sewage. This, says 
the university, “embodies the most 
_ efficient use of the sun’s energy so far 


ced 


} 
| 


And 100 years hence, according to 
Chancellor C. C. Furnas of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, energy output de- 
mands will be twenty-two and a half 
times the current annual demand. 
He adds this ominous note: “Nations 
have fought for food and they will 
fight for energy.” 

For interested Chicago-area indus- 
trralists, there are a number of 
sources to check for progress in solar 
power. These include the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers; Stanford Research Insti- 
tute; the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Texas and California; Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Technology; Armour 
Research Foundation of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology (where sci- 
entists are studying properties of 
ozone — which is caused by sunlight 
—as a means of storing solar energy); 
and the Association for Applied 
Solar Energy. To a more limited 
extent of inquiry, but closer to home. 
is the National Fabricated Products 
company at 2650 Belden Avenue in 
Chicago —the first firm granted a 
license to manufacture the Bell Sys- 
tem’s solar batteries for commercial 
use. 
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Meanwhile, the research advances 
toward industrial solar power are 
made quietly and cumulatively in 
laboratories all over the world. What 
might seem a toy — like General Mo- 
tors’ 15-inch model car run by a 
dozen photoelectric cells — is studied 
in dead earnest by scientists and en- 
gineers thinking of the man-sized 
thing some day soon. And _ their 
hopes for industrial solar power le 
toward thoughts not yet conceived. 

As James B. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard, put it: “Solar 
energy will be the dominating factor 
in industrial power production by 
the end of this century.” That was 
said in June of 1954, well before 
mounting advances. Now he might 
regard the coming as much sooner 
than that. 


Correction 

In the July issue of COMMERCE, 
page 29, Herbert Nicholls is listed as 
the owner of the Insurance Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Nicholls is 
assistant secretary of the Insurance 
Exchange Building Corporation, 
owners of the Insurance Exchange 
Building. 


* Direct water routes from mines to 
Chicago and other Lake Michigan ports 


+4 modern docks serve Chicago's 
entire industrial area 


* 17 outstanding coals meet every 
requirement of industry 


Ask how all-water shipments of Truax-Traer Coals can save you money. 


BINKLEY COAL SALES 


TRUAX-TRAER COAL co. | (a division of Truax-Traer Coal Co.) 


111 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., CEntral 6-5070 
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typists 
stenos 


office 
workers 


eatte MISS DAY 
ANdover 3-3949 


ALLIED SCHOOL 


ky specialized training has received universal ap 
F{ proval as a service to American Industry. : 
Our extensive training facilitiesare available to | 
you. Consult us about specialized programs to | 
Ed train and upgrade your men to more skilled 
positions as: 


eIndustrial Draftsmen 

wg Tool-Die Designers 

e Master Machinists 

eTool-Die Makers 

[ee ces cent 
program for deserving employees. Phone or 
write Mr. H. A. Schneyér for detailed information 


ALLIED SCHOOL of MECH. TRADES 
Allied Institute of Technology 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. HArrison 71-3915 


BLUE ISLAND at DAMEN 
1 Story Bldg. — 
60,000 sq. ft. 


Sprinklered — Ceiling 
height, 24 ft. 


Burlington switch track 


Additional vacant — 
72,000 sq. ft. 


J. BEIDLER CAMP & CO. 


546 W. Washington Chicago 6 
RAndolph 6-0763 


8? For more than a quarter of a century ALLIED'S ES 


New Products 
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Mobile Microphone 


Motorola, Inc., 4501 West Au- 
gusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Illinois, 
has announced the first transistorized 
dynamic microphone for mobile 
radio applications. The new acces- 
sory reportedly provides unprece- 
dented mobile transmission quality 
comparable to that of a base station. 
The microphone features a rugged 
specially designed dynamic element 
employed in conjunction with a 
built-in transistor pre-amplifier. 


Dual Air Valve 


A new model of the Danly Dual 
Air Valve for press operation has 
been announced by Danly Machine 
Specialties, Inc., 2100 South Laramie 
Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois. It is 
specifically designed to actuate the 
clutch and brake of mechanical 
power presses and is said to elimi- 
nate one of the chief hazards of me- 
chanical press operation — accidental 
stroking due to valve failure. 


Stair Climbing Truck 


Precision Equipment Company, 
3716 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 
41, Illinois, is producing a new stair 
climbing truck called the “EZ 
Climber.”” The unit has two rocker- 
arms that act like an extra pair of 
wheels for going up and down stairs 
and keeping the truck on a constant 
line for friction-free travel. It has a 
load capacity of 600 pounds. 


Molded Plastic Handle 


The Chicago Screw Company, di- 
vision of Standard Screw Company, 
Bellwood, Illinois, has developed an 
all-purpose molded plastic handle 
for machine tools, tractors, chain 
saws, dies and fixtures, and numerous 
other heavy duty uses. 


Portable Semon aun 


A portable, lightweight seismo- 
graph has been developed by Vibra- 
tion Measurement Engineers, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Operated on a 


2-section low voltage battery pact 
designed for the instrument b 
General Dry Batteries, Inc., Cleve 
land, Ohio, the “seismolog”’ recordie’ 
impact vibrations in industry ang. 
construction by photographing the 
automatically. 


Barbecue Bellows 


A lung-saver is this battery opery 
ated bellows, designed to fan f 
barbecue fire into a clean, uniforng 
bed of glowing coals in a_ jiffy 
Called “Electro Bellows,” the instr 
ment is the size of an ordinary flas 
light and is powered by two regulag 
flashlight batteries. It contains 
tiny electric motor that delivers 
steady stream of air. Price: $2.95§ 
postpaid from ABCO Industries 
Dept. 49 A, 2404 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


D-C Motors 


General Electric has a complete} 
new line of direct current moto: 
and generators called the Kinamati 
line. It includes all ratings and a@ 
cessories from one to 150 horsef 
power for the motors and % to 10! 
kilowatts for the generators. Fez 
tures of the new motors includ 
greater versatility and a reductiol 
of size. National Electrical Manv 
facturers Association standards hav 
been improved to provide rating 
with wider speed ranges and greate 
choice of speed range with only 2 
per cent of the number of machine 
previously required, General Ele 
tric reports. Speed is adjustable b 
armature voltage control,  fiel 
strength control, or any combing 
tion of both. The use of a new inst 
lation and improved ventilation hi: 
made possible an average increa 


per pound. 


Acid Pump 


carboys and drums with a portabl 
electric acid pump announced b 
General Scientific Equipment 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
i will be mailed FREE if 
<<a &g | you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 

coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
Diversified 
Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Buyers Guide Division 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


AR'S Please send me free of charge a 
copy of the Chicago Buyer's Guide. 
EDITION 1S ANE See 
_sEN FinWien 2  aes ee ee 
gADY—SE ADDRESS. ee ee ee 
Now cITy_______—Z0NE___STATE 
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A. J. BOYNTON 
AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A COMPETENT ENGINEERING OR- 
GANIZATION, COMMITTED TO 
RENDERING ACCURATE AND 
EFFICIENT TECHNICAL SERVICE. 


DESIGN OF PLANTS FOR PROC- 

ESS INDUSTRIES, BASED ON 

ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
INCLUDING 

LAYOUT STRUCTURES 

EQUIPMENT AND AUXILIARIES 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
AUTOMATION 
ECONOMICS AND DESIGN 


FIXED AND MOVABLE BRIDGES 
PRODUCT DESIGN 
MACHINE DESIGN 


ENGINEERING 
OFFICE AND FIELD 
ELECTRICAL STRUCTURAL 
MECHANICAL CIVIL 
CHEMICAL SANITARY 
METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 6-8442 


MEMORIALS to the Heart 
Fund are tax deductible. They 
help heart research. They are 
very greatly appreciated. Also 
bequests. 


Booklet on request 


CHICAGO HEART 
ASSOCIATION 


69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Who broke 
the Big Town 
Bottleneck? 


See Inside Front Cover 


pany, P.O. Box 6798, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The pump, called 
the Centri-F, is completely self- 
draining. 


Fluomeric Lamp 


North 


Duro-Test Corporation, 


i 
COMMERCE! 
Bergen, New Jersey, has develope 


ie 

0 
a “fluomeric” lamp said to combing 
the best features of incandescent 
fluorescent, and mercury vapo® 
tubes. Yielding 25 lumens per watiy 
the screw-in bulb can burn fom 
12,000 hours. Color can be varie 
by changing phosphor compositior 4 


Is Gold Standard Making Comeback? 


(Continued from page 15) 


important restriction still remain- 
ing, however, to this freedom: coins 
minted after 1933 and even a few 
odd ones minted before that date 
are still illegal holdings tor USS. 
citizens residing in their own coun- 
try. : 
This rule has been maintained in 
an effort to keep the U.S., which 
itself stopped minting gold coins for 
public issue in 1933, from being 
flooded with coins of new vintages, 
sometimes from questionable 
sources. For example, the 1926-27 
Albanian 100 franka piece and cer- 
tain Austrian and French coins bear- 
ing dates before 1933 cannot be 
brought into the U.S. because WES; 
officials have reason to believe many. 
gold coins bearing those dates have 
been minted in recent years by per- 
sons who've come into possession of 
those dies illegally. Many coins, es- 
pecially in the inflation-ridden days 
of and immediately following World 
War II, have been minted illegally 
especially in Europe and the Middle 
East for hoarding purposes. 

The minters usually obtained the 
necessary dies from officials of gov- 
ernments who'd long since ceased to 
mint gold coins. Whether they were 
actually counterfeiters is a moot 
point, since as a rule their products 
contained the same quantity of gold 
as the original coins. Their profit 
came through the premium com- 
manded by gold in the form of coin 
as compared with the same quantity 
in bars, or bullion. Most folk are 


prepared to pay more for coins be- 


cause they can be bought in smaller- 
costing quantities, are easier to hide 


| and transport and are simple to as- 


say, a false ring being detectable 
even by the untrained ear. 

In recent years, with the stability 
of paper monies much improved in 
many lands, the urge to hoard gold 
has simmered down to a consider- 
able extent. A Napoleon gold piece, 
for example, that commanded near- 
ly $65 per fine ounce back in early 


49 and $60 as recently as the Korea 
War-scare days of mid-1951, was by] 
the Spring of this year drawing uf 
just $42 per fine ounce in the Pari 
gold market, one of the world? 
most important exchanges for th 
yellow metal. A gold ingot wortl 
$50-a fine ounce in 1949 command 
almost no premium at all over th) 
official U.S. buying price for golds 
of $35 per fine ounce. 

Incidental notes: the fall in valu} 
is even more sharply felt in coin} 
bearing the likenesses of temalh 
faces by persons attempting to pedy 
dle them in Moslem lands. Becaus® 
the unveiled female face is tabo@ 
in these areas, coins bearing like! 
nesses of female faces suffer a on 
per cent to two per cent discounkt 
from coins of the same face valu 
with other likenesses. 

This calmer attitude toward thi 
hoarding of gold rather than thj 
technical flaw in Executive Orde} 
6102 is held by many experts iy 
monetary matters to be responsiblef 
fundamentally at least, for Uncel 
Sam’s more liberal attitude toware 
the subject of gold coins. Thesi 
specialists argue that if the authory 
ties really wanted to continue t¢ 
prosecute edict number 6102, the 
could have found the means to dc 
so either by making the necessar’ 
clarifications in the order or in somé 
other way. The fact that they dic 
not do so, the argument runs, dem 
onstrates a basic change in officia 
American thinking toward that one 
big, bad bogey: gold. a 

Indeed, not since the depressic 
years of the early 1930’s, when on 
nation after the other renounced it 
allegiance to the strict discipline o 
the gold standard has gold been s 
respectable in official circles, no 


everywhere else in the free world. — 

In the sleepy university town o 
Bonn last May, for example, thi 
Federal Government of West 
many announced it would 


ie eel. 
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prth permit its people to import 
bold, in coin or any other form, and 
» buy or sell gold inside West Ger- 
aany as they desired. The relaxa- 
‘on does not make the deutsche- 
aark completely and freely converti- 
le into gold, however, since the 
export” of deutschemarks is re- 
tricted, but it introduces an easing 
a gold regulations which had bound 
german subjects tightly since well 
vefore World War Il. With the 
ederal German government accu- 
nulating more and more of a hoard 
»£ gold and dollars itself, further 
liberalization in the use of deutsche- 
maarks for private purchases of gold 
pm a wider scale is no longer un- 
hinkable. 

Just a few months before the 
8onn government's action the gov- 
smments of Greece and Argentina 
aad decreed free internal gold-trad- 
ing markets. And just a few weeks 
oefore that, on January 1, 1956, the 
Kingdom of Belgium authorized the 
resumption of a free gold market 
in Brussels with complete freedom 
or foreigners to import and export 
gold at will. Less than two years 
earlier, on March 28, 1954, in the 
famed house of Rothschild & Sons 
pin the so-called “City” (financial 
center) of London, free market deal- 
tings in gold were resumed for the 
pfirst time since the outbreak of 
World War II made all transactions 
‘involved in the buying and selling 
pof gold the exclusive domain of 
‘“The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
» Street,” the Bank of England. Even 
before that, in 1950, Canada had re- 
moved all restrictions on private 
sgold transactions within its own 
Pctaries. 

_ Even the minting of gold coins is 
| aming back into fashion among 
| ay authorities in certain 
} parts of the world. In Switzerland, 
| for example, official presses are once 
| ag again striking off 25 and 50-franc 
gold pieces for sale to Swiss subjects, 
urists or whoever else might wish 
to purchase them. The Belgian gov- 
nent this year is expected to be- 
in minting a 327-Belgian franc 
ece (which, with purchase tax, 
uld be worth somewhere in the 
hborhood of $7.50). The U.S., 
which hasn’t minted a gold coin for 
‘ial distribution since the early 
, still shows no inclination to do 


oard ¢ of gold coins, | as a hedge 
Lt geet om 


- but Americans wishing to swell 


egainst inflation or for any other 
reason, find little difficulty in bring- 
ing pieces back they've purchased 
abroad or just satisfying their needs 
from a local foreign exchange house. 

What does the growing freedom 
to hold, handle and deal in gold 
mean? Is the free world sneaking its 
way back to the Gold Standard it 
quit in such a huff back in the 1931- 
33 period? And if it did, what dit- 
ference would that make to the man 
on the street, businessman, banker 
or just plain worker? Just what is 
this thing called “the Gold Stand- 
ard” anyway? 

Let’s take the last question first. 
An entire generation has grown up 
in the U. S. and elsewhere to whom 
this term has only academic mean- 
ing, if it has any meaning at all. In 
its strictest sense, a nation is on the 
“gold standard” when its monetary 
unit — the dollar, franc or what- 
have-you is fixed in terms of a given 
quantity of gold both price-wise and 
in its reserve backing and the pur- 
chasing power of its monetary unit 
is left free to fluctuate as those re- 
serves shrink or grow. For instance, 
an outflow of gold must bring forth 
a contraction in the supply of the 
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monetary unit—a deflation that will 
bring the price level down, and no 
two ways about it. 

The U.S. at present is only partly 
on a gold standard: the value of the 
greenback is fixed in terms of gold 
at $35 to the ounce. However, the 
supply of money — dollars, that is — 
is not inextricably linked up with 
the total quantity of its gold hoard. 
If it were, the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board 
would not be at loggerheads on mat- 
ters of expanding or contracting 
credit; instead of setting such poli- 
cy, they'd be attempting to keep 
machinery greased whose buttons 
would automatically be pressed by 
the in-and-out flow of the nation’s 
gold reserves. The field of political 
decision on economic matters — as, 
for instance, the encouragement of 
full employment through inflation- 
ary measures — would be greatly 
narrowed. 

It is this strict discipline of the 
gold standard which leaves most ex- 
perts, not only in the U.S. but in 
other leading free world economic 
nations as well, to believe that the 
welcome mat for Mr. Gold Standard 
will never be completely laid out 
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again. A professor of economics at 
the London School of Economics 
puts it this way: “It is inconceivable 
that we should ever, in this country 
anyway, return to a true gold stand- 
ard so long as we are dedicated, in 
both parties — Labor and ‘Tory — to 
the principles of reasonably full em- 
ployment. “The Gold Standard,” he 
maintains, “is far too hard a task 
master.” 

Then what significance does the 
trek back to gold hold, if the path 
does not go all the way? Franz Pick, 
internationally known foreign ex- 
change expert and publisher of the 
World Currency Report, an annual 
review of worldwide monetary 
changes supplemented with periodic 
bulletins, expresses that significance 
in general terms: “The world,” says 
he, “is losing its inhibitions toward 
gold. We may not be on the verge 
of a return to the gold standard — 
but we’ve come a long way from 
those days in the early °30’s when 
one government after the other was 
busily trying to make gold taboo.” 

More specifically, what Mr. Pick 
is saying is this: in those parts of the 
world where the fears of inflation 
are particularly great or where they 
may become great, means of ordi- 
nary individuals to protect them- 
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selves against serious erosion in thy 
value of their money are becominii 
increasingly available. In addition}i 
the manner of protection is itse}” 
becoming more flexible, permittin}) 
ready increases or diminution in dij 
gree as circumstances warrant. Ful 
ther, the fact that their people wij: 
thus more easily be able to guar) 
against the hazards of inflation mat 
well exert a healthy pressure ojf 
many governments to keep thy 
threat from becoming too great, Tie 
gardless of political risks that mal 
have to be taken to stabilize th): 
value of one’s currency. 

For the chief value of gold, paf 
ticularly in the form of coin, to ti} 
average workman or businessman ie 
a great many areas throughout thy 
world today lies in the remarkabl= 
stability of its purchasing powéep 
and, hence, its attributes for hoard 
ing. But only the enterprising any 
the risk-takers are able to avag 
themselves of its protection whey 
their acquisition, and even the mei 
possession of gold in coin or bulliofi 
form, is decreed to be illegal. An 
even then their distribution or pop 
sible increase is likely to be top 
limited to loom as a deterrent tf 
reckless inflationary policies on thi 
part of the politicians. . 


Soviet Economic Challenge 


(Continued from page 14) 


it be when the offensive really be- 
comes aggressive? 

Several of the more pessimistic 
experts on Asia say that sooner or 
later Japan will have to establish 
close trade relations with Red China 
and Russia. They argue that the only 
cheap source open to Japan for iron 
ore, coal, and certain other raw ma- 
terials is Manchuria, and that unless 
the Japanese come to satisfactory 
terms with the Communists that 
source will continue to be closed. It 
is also pointed out that with more 
than 80 million people to feed, Japan 
must continue to increase exports. 
China is a natural market with an 
enormous potential, and it is possible 


Free World. Many prominent peop) 
in Japan do not believe that this | 
necessarily true,.and hope that trac¢ 
and politics can be separated. Or 
advantageous development is thé 
Japan had a favorable trade balan 
last year of about $535 million wit 
out buying from or selling to t 
Soviet Bloc or Red China. What t 
future will be is anyone’s guess, bu 
it is certain that unless circumstance 
should make it necessary for su 
vival, the majority of the Japanes 
people will not favor any politic 
commitments prejudicing their trad 
with the Free World. & 

In the Philippines President Mag 
saysay has done an excellent job « 
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mount of nostalgic desire among 
nme of the local Chinese to trade 
ith their home land. 


For their present drive the Com- 
nunists have taken a few leaves out 
f our advertising and marketing 
00k. In fact some consider that they 
jave surpassed us in their display 
echniques at international trade 
airs and exhibitions. 


Machinery Show 


The first time I saw any Soviet 
products except Vodka and caviar 
was at the 1951 Winter Agricultural 
Machinery Show in Paris. The 
1J.S.S.R. occupied more floor space 
than the next three largest exhibi- 
tors combined. True the tractors and 
farm machinery were crude in ap- 
pearance and showed no signs of 
modern styling. As a matter of fact, 
it looked as though the Russians 
were at least 25 years behind us in 
design. What really was impressive 
though was the background of 
blown-up rotogravure pictures of life 
rin the Soviet Union. All of the men 
in the pictures were handsome and 
all of the girls beautiful. Everyone 
rwas happy and laughing, even when 
cutting wheat in the hot, dusty fields 
jor pouring hot iron in a foundry. 
However there were no machinery 
salesmen at the exhibit. 

In 1952 I visited the First Inter- 
‘national Fair at Karachi, Pakistan, a 
barren and baked desert seaport. 
l The grounds of the fair were virtu- 
ally a garden, filled with beautiful 
blossoms, which were kept constant- 
ly watered by bearers with goat skin 
water bags. The cost of admission 
swas only a few cents, and people 
from all walks of life attended by 
»the tens of thousands. Many prob- 
; ably only wanted to spend a couple 
» of hours with the flowers and the 
i grass, but unquestionably nearly 
everyone was impressed with the 
wonders of Chinese industrial pro- 
luction under Communism. A great 
| Many countries, both from the capi- 
talist world and from the Soviet 
| Bloc, had exhibits, but these were 
warfed by the Red Chinese pa- 
-yilion, which must have cost a for- 
une to build and stock with every- 
ng from silk worms to milling 
nachines. 

Here at Karachi as at Paris the 
‘communists, this time represented 
China, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
, were selling not goods or ma- 
but the aggrandizement of 


their system and the prestige of their 
countries under the Marxist type of 
government. They were out to prove 
that great industrial progress had 
been made and that the people were 
happy and carefree. ‘The life-size pic- 
tures were everywhere to prove it. 

The Soviet Bloc must be convinced 
that these fairs and exhibits in non- 
communist countries of the free 
world are successful and productive. 
In 1951 they participated in 15 such 
fairs, in 1954 in 46 fairs, and in 1955 
in 68 fairs. 

In 1956 their approach has been 
somewhat modified from that used 
in 1951 and 1952. They are still try- 
ing to prove how much both industry 
and agriculture have progressed un- 
der the Soviet system; they are still 
showing pictures of the happy girls 
and boys. But now they have a new 
addition. Now there are salesmen 
with order books, who come up and 
shake hands with potential custom- 
ers; payment can be made in money, 
marbles or chalk, so to speak. But 
Soviet salesmen are now attending 
the fairs, probably with the idea of 
creating public acceptance of their 
products. 
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We need not be particularly wor- 
ried about many sales being made 
for payment in money; but we 
should be seriously concerned about 
“the marbles and the chalk.” From 
the appearance and quality of most 
Soviet Bloc goods, it is practically 
certain that our American manufac- 
turers would have very little compe- 
tition from the Bloc if the Soviets 
were asking the same payment con- 
ditions as we are accustomed to 
receive. My own impression, how- 
ever, on the recent visit to South 
East Asia was that payment is of 
very little importance to the Com- 
munists in finalizing a sale. It seems 
that the real objective is to establish 
trade and economic relations at any 
cost. 

Our country has not had any faith 
in bi-lateral trade agreements, and 
in fact, has repeatedly expressed the 
hope that the world would adopt a 
multi-lateral system. The Soviet Bloc 
apparently prefers the bi-lateral plan 
— it serves their ends better. As they 
play the game this means pure and 
simple barter. Up to the time the 
Communists launched the new eco- 
nomic offensive, the intent of barter 
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seemed to be the procurement of 
products they needed. Today, how- 
ever, the Bloc apparently will take 
what is available, whether or not it 
is required. If a certain country had, 
for example, salt and wanted to 
trade it for steel, the Communists 
would make the deal, even though 
there might not be an immediate 
use for the salt. The intent is to start 
trading and establish economic re- 
lations so that more and more coun- 
tries will sooner or later have to rely 
on the Bloc as a market. 

Perfect conditions exist for such 
an offensive. Almost every nation of 
the Free World either finds the 
United States with a surplus of cer- 
tain materials produced here or a 
comfortable stock pile of those im- 
ported from abroad. In the first case, 
we are probably trying to dispose of 
agricultural products in world mar- 
kets at bargain prices or to give 
them away. In the second instance, 
we have become hard buyers and 
either do not want any more at all 
or beat the seller down on his price. 
This is no criticism of what our gov- 
ernment is doing, but is to point out 
that in many countries surpluses of 
wheat, rice, coffee, jute, cotton and 


dozens of other commodities are 
available to whomever is willing to 
pay a fair price either in money or 
in manufactured goods. Make no 
mistake about it, the Bloc intends 
taking full advantage of the situation 
and probably will not use much 
money. After all, it is not impossible 
that most of the commodities taken 
can be absorbed in the Bloc’s vast 
area, comprising a quarter of the 
world’s surface and containing a 
third of the population. 

Practically all of the Americans 
who have visited Russia recently 
have reported the terrifically high 
prices being asked for the meager 
assortment of consumer goods. Even 
food stuffs are sold at figures which 
would be considered exorbitant in 
this country. One must assume that 
the comparisons were made by using 
the current rate of exchange for the 
ruble to the U. S. dollar, which 
might not be very realistic. Never- 
theless, it seems to be quite certain 
that internal prices of practically 
everything are very high. Also some 
countries with which the Commu- 
nists have had trade agreements have 
complained of the very high prices 
charged for Soviet goods, particularly 
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when barter is involved. However 

it would seem that the Soviet lol 
does not intend to let price problem: 
keep it from achieving success in the : 
drive for foreign markets. It is prac 
tically certain, therefore, that cost) 
will not be a major factor in arriving} 
at selling prices. Quotations on mai 
chinery, trucks, and busses made tc 
some of the countries in South Easig 
Asia, appear to have been establishecfi: 
solely with the idea of getting the 
order. It should not be surprising# 
therefore, if all of us who have beer 
doing quite a satisfactory job olf) 
matching our competitors in West} 
ern Europe and the rest of the Freef 
World may suddenly find ourselves) 
underpriced and over-promised byj 
the Communists. 


Disregard Costs 


In considering this over-all situa) 
tion, it may not be entirely correct ta 
say that costs can be disregarded be} 
cause “slave labor” is employed in) 
production. Undoubtedly somes 
“slaves” are used, but there are alsol 
a great many people who receiver 
fairly substantial wages for theif 
work. The truth may be that withf 
the State owning everything and sell- 
ing all production either within the 
country or without, profits and costs 
can be disregarded at any time it is} 
considered desirable to do so. There-& 
fore, if the new objective of the Bloch 
is to develop foreign trade, costs ob- 
viously may not stand in the way. | 

There are plenty of indications) 
that if a potential customer doesn’ 
have commodities to swap or money 
to pay, then credit can be arranged. 
Afghanistan was recently given aj 
line for the equivalent of $100 mil- 
lion and Yugoslavia for $300 million. 

‘Other credits will probably be} 
forthcoming. Even gifts may play a 
part in the new Soviet economic of- 
fensive. We can smile indulgently 
about the pony for Prince Charles, 
the bear cub for Princess Anne and 
the sable coat given the Queen by 
Khrushchev and Bulganin; we have 
a different opinion, however, of a 
gift of several million dollars’ worth 
of farm equipment to the govern- 
ment of India. 3 

Few of us thought that Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin were traveling in 
order to see the world or to pay 
courtesy calls. Their tracks and re- 
sults are very plain throughout 
South East Asia. . : 


look at the U. S. aid program. Bu 
pete 
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befused our technical assistance and 
pnoney because they suspected there 
night be strings tied to it. India has 
iecepted substantial aid both in man- 
ower and funds. Afghanistan re- 
seived an irrigation system and the 
-tart of a road, but the funds were 
»xhausted before it was finished. 
Roads, and public health, irrigation 
systems, and improved agriculture 
mre all very well and are probably 
appreciated, but what the so-called 
underdeveloped countries really 
svant these days are steel, heavy in- 
lustry and local manufacturing. It 
doesn’t make any difference whatso- 
ever whether the projects may be 
sound economically. 

Many countries, not only in Asia 
but also in other parts of the world, 
have been longing to industrialize 
for some time. Neither the U. S. 
government nor American private 
mnvestors have solved the problem 
or fulfilled the desire. So the Soviet 
team of super salesmen are making 
the rounds and are promising any- 
Ithing and everything. 

Can the Bloc do all of the things 
|they say? Can they carry out the 
ppromises? We have known all along 
ithat the Communists fish in troubled 
waters and that they are experts at 
bbeing oportunists. The Free World 
has been competing in a Cold War 
‘in political doctrine, in science and 
in influencing the masses of the 
yworld’s population. Now the com- 
petition has started aggressively in 
the field of economics, international 
‘trade and investment. How will 
American businessmen and bankers 
meet this new challenge? 
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Trends In Business 
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nd larger bonuses than did those 
| in engineering, finance, or personnel. 

In small companies middle man- 
wement salaries usually range from 
000 to $14,000 a year, while in 
ge companies they may go as high 
as $30,000 according to the A.M.A. 
‘report. The ceiling seems to be de- 
ined by company sales and 
ofits; the floor, by legislation and 
inion contracts. 


drift toward decentralized pur- 
ig was found by the National 
dustrial Conference Board in a 
nt survey of 212 manufacturing 
panies. One firm in three re- 
ne change in the organiza- 
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tion of its purchasing operations 
over the past five years, and 60 per 
cent of these shifts were in the di- 
rection of 
authority. 
Of the 54 single-plant companies 
participating in the survey, only 
three have decentralized purchasing, 
with the buying function delegated 
to more than one department. The 
others do all purchasing through a 
single office or department. By con- 
trast, the 158 multiplant companies 
report a wide range of practices with 
respect to centralization or decen- 
tralization. In almost every case, 


dispersing purchasing 
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though, local buying is done accord- 
ing to the policies and procedures 
laid down by the central office. Most 
of the multiplant companies describe 
their operations as “decentralized 
purchasing with centralized con- 
trols.” As a general rule, the central 
office negotiates all contracts, buys 
major raw materials and common- 
usage items, and handles all capital 
expenditures. Local units are usually 
limited to procuring items for the 
maintenance, repair and operation 
of plant facilities, emergency items, 
and miscellaneous supplies and serv- 
ices of a minor nature. 
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The club bore was boasting of his ability 
to distinguish between different beverages. 
Finally one of the listeners took a flask 
from his pocket and asked the connoisseur 
to taste it and tell him what it was. The 
man took a mouthful and promptly yelled, 
“Great Scott, that’s gasoline!” 


“T know,” came the curt rely, “but what 
brand?” 


The small boy had fallen into the stream 
but had been rescued. 

“How did you come to fall in?” asked a 
bystander. 

“T didn’t come to fall in,” the boy ex- 
claimed. “I came to fish.” 


Sign in a factory which had begun rehir- 
ing women workers: “If your sweater is too 
big, look out for the machines. If you’re too 
big for your sweater, look out for the 
machinists.” 


A bulietin board outside a church an- 
nounced Sunday services—“Do you know 
what hell is?” Underneath was printed in 
small letters —“Come and hear our or- 
ganist.” 


A teacher, lecturing on highway safety, 
advised the children that once they started 
to cross the street, they should never look 
back. “Remember what happened to Lot’s 
wife,” she said. “She looked back and 
turned into a pillar of salt.” 


“T was out driving with my mother last 
week,” one child volunteered. “She looked 
back and turned into a telephone pole.” 


A Dutch woman, an expert knitter, always 
looked for unusual sweater patterns to try. 
One evening at dinner in a Chinese res- 
taurant, she became intrigued with the 
Chinese characters on the menu. She took 
the menu home and set about her knitting. 
The result was a black sweater with white 
Chinese characters running from shoulder 
to waist. With ther blond hair, she looked 
quite attractive in it and was delighted 

_with the results. 


Then one day she met a friend who 
read Chinese. He roared with laughter, 
then translated what she had so skillfully 
worked in wool: “This dish is cheap but 
most delicious.” 


The views expressed by husbands are not 
necessarily those of the management. 


The woman was complaining to her 
friend about her husband. “Fred can’t play 
cards,” she said disgustedly. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake — that’s the kind 
of husband to have!” cried her friend 
enviously. 

“You don’t understand,” answered the 
woman. “He can’t play cards — but he does. 
And he can’t drink — but he does!” 


Lady at kitchen door — “You know, you'd 
stand a better chance of getting work if 
you’d shave, have your hair cut, and clean 
yourself up.” 

Tramp — “Yes’m. I found that out.” 


At a Communist meeting, one of the 
attending comrades suddenly stood up dur- 
ing the debate and addressed the chairman, 


“Comrade Speaker,” he said, “there’s just 
one thing I want to know; what happens to 
my unemployment compensation checks 
when we overthrow the Government?” 


The two best times to fish are “right be- 
fore you get there” and “right after you 
leave.” 
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A school teacher of inquiring mind wp 
touring Hollywood on a sightseeing bh 

“On the left is the Crosby~- mansio® 
intonated the driver. 

“Bing Crosby?” queried the teacher. 

“No — Bob Crosby,” was the reply. 

“On the right is the Barrymore estat} 
continued the driver. 

“John?” ventured the pedagogue soft 

“No — Lionel,” snapped the man with 
megaphone. “And straight ahead is t& 
Christ Church.” 

Hearing no response, a soldier seated né 
to the teacher nudged her and said: “@ 
ahead lady, you can’t miss every time!” 


A man and his wife, married “for 
years, suddenly were visited by a tornac 
It ripped the roof off, picked them_into ¢ 
air, and set them down a mile from 
spot. The husband, seeing his wife s 
bing, said, “Don’t cry, dear. You're saf 

She moaned, “I’m crying because I’m 
happy. Don’t you realize that this is 
first time we’ve been out together in 
years?” 


Dentist: “I thought you said this tod 
hadn’t been filled before? I find traces 
gold on my drill.” 

Patient (feebly): “Perhaps you've str 
my collar button.” 


“Lady,” said the young boy, “will 
give me a nickel if I make me little brudg 
imitate a hen for your” 

“What will he do,” 
“cackle like a hen?” 

“Nah, none o’ them cheap imitations. 
have him eat a woim.” : 


smiled the la 


There’s one thing to be said for childy 
—they never pull out: pictures of th] 
grandparents. 
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“Paper work again tonight!” 


